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CHAPTER I 
BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 


HE Corot family, in the male branch, had 

come to Paris from Mussy-la-Fosse, near 
Semur. That was the Corot country, and 
when the painter came, in 1860, to visit the 
district and to tread his own particular landscape, 
he was at home. All about him, he says, was 
the noise of his name. Each field labourer, it 
seemed to him, addressed his neighbour as Corot. 
There was ‘‘ Hé, Corot!” and ‘ Ho, Corot!” in 
every field. Nor had he reason to feel estranged. 
He had the complexion of a peasant ; and if he 
did not sow the fields with harvests of yellow 
corn, or open its rich brown soil with the plough, 
he had another way of publishing the hues of 
the earth. 

His parents, the one something between a 
hairdresser and a merchant, the other a mar- 
chande de modes, are yet very important person- 
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ages in the story of their son’s life. They were 
still personages of supreme importance, still of 
motherly and fatherly importance, when he was a 
middle-aged man; and it is impossible to know 
Corot and to love him without catching from him 
something of his filial devotion. Like him, we 
too will be attentive to them; like him we will 
make light of the taunting indifference of his 
father towards his art; we will spend at least 
a little time in their company. 

It would seem less difficult to call a spade a 
spade than a hairdresser a hairdresser. Only 
once in contemporary records is the title given 
to Louis Jacques, Corot’s father ; he ducks and 
dodges among the documents, always escaping 
the description which now we seek to seal 
beneath his name. Frankly, we want to hus- 
band the immortal painter’s mother, a marchande 
de modes, to a perruguier for his father. Does 
it not make a pretty paragraph in eugenics ?— 
close of French Revolution ; born, 1796, of a 
hairdresser and a dressmaker, the true aristocrat 
of painting. 

Of the births of painters, an astonishing litter, 
who were to be Corot’s contemporaries of the 
brush, I make a partial catalogue: Ingres’ in 
1781, Delacroix’s in 1798, Decamps’ in 1807, 
Daumier’s in 1808, Diaz’s in 1809, Rousseau’s 
and Dupré’s in 1812, Daubigny’s in 1817, 
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Millet’s in 1814, and, for other men, Balzac was 
born in 1799, Victor Hugo in 1802. 

And the facts entangle Louis Jacques in the 
ravished locks of Paris. His father, Claude Corot, 
had come thither from Mussy-la-Fosse to make 
his career as a hairdresser. That he, our 
painter’s grandfather, was a hairdresser in the 
rue de Grands-Degrés, not the most squeamish 
biographer has cared to deny. Further, on his 
death, his widow married Monsieur Pierre 
Améne, hairdresser of the rue de Grenelle, so 
that not only were Louis Jacques’ earliest hours 
measured by the ticking of his father’s scissors, 
but his youth was spent in the establishment 
of his step-father. Could any one be further 
immeshed? On _ his step-father’s death, he 
inherited the shop in the rue de Grenelle, and 
in 1793 went to his wedding from its portals. In 
the certificate of birth of his first child, Camille’s 
sister, he is ‘‘Corot, Zerruguzer.” Perhaps it is 
because he came to live through a period when 
“Zpicter” was the type of a slighting name to call 
a man by, that his profession is so obscurely 
noted in the many lives of his son. But now 
that we have grocers who are courtiers, the 
equals of a dean and something better than an 
author, we may be allowed to be quite frank as 
to Louis Jacques’ condition. 

One little detail I may as well unburden my- 
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self of on this page, not knowing where else in 
my book I could decently lay it down. It is the 
whole of a chapter that might have been called 
“Heredity.” Corot could, and always did, shave 
himself without a mirror. And as for shaving- 
sticks, he could not away with them. 

Born in 1771, his father was a young man 
when he took up the office of a parent. And 
Corot cozffeur, or Corot clerk, his career is not 
uninteresting. He was successful enough to keep 
his son at a profession, or, as he thought it, a 
fooling occupation, for many quite unprofitable 
years. He made a little money for himself at 
his own profession, and more as the adviser in 
his wife’s business. And who shall say there 
does not cling a sort of sorry romance about a 
perruguier of the period? We shall never know 
if Louis Jacques’ curls were calm or fretful on 
the scaffold; if he adorned the heroic head of 
a Madame Roland; or if the poor, frightened eyes 
of a Madame du Barry stared out from the shadow 
of his arrangements. At least we must suppose 
that the guillotine had been his particular enemy, 
and there is no wonder that he turned him to 
clerking, or—his occupation at the time of 
Camille’s birth—the stocking of his wife’s shop 
in the rue du Bac. While Camille, wailing or 
silent, was rocked in a cradle within, the name 
he was to make famous, painted on a board, 
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swung in the wind at the corner of the street and 
the guaz. The board read, ‘‘Madame Corot, 
Marchande de Modes,” and the shop soon came 
into vogue. Corot’s father kept the books of the 
business ; and, later, Corot used these books as 
sketch-books, letting his pen run over the careful 
accounts of bygone belles. At this shop, Corot 
tells us, were sold “frivolttés et fanfreluches— 
friolités and fanfreluches enough to give us ease 
and even wealth.” 

We hear of Louis Jacques that he was a 
dapper and brisk little man, well able to enter- 
tain his wife’s customers, and there is an allusion 
in a play of the time to his actual handiwork on 
modes. A character is made to say that he or 
she has just come from “‘Corot’s,” but that Corot 
could not be seen because he was locked in a 
room inventing a new bonnet. 

The rue du Bac, making, at the point of Corot 
interest, a corner, opposite the Pont-Royal, with 
the Quai d’Orsay, has many other associations. 
Of these I will at present mark out but one. 
Those who have divined some little beginnings 
of Corot’s art in Prudhon’s will find a curiosity of 
coincidence in the fact that Prudhon lodged in 
this same street. Indeed, I think he was lodging 
- there while Corot was yet an infant. Prudhon, 
too, was something of a baby, though married 
and the father of others. He had come from 
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Cluny alone, with no protection from sentiment 
but the memory of a wife left at home, whom 
history has unanimously voted a shrew. And 
where he lodged in the rue du Bac was a pretty 
girl, sister of the master of the house, who was 
moved to interest and love for the young painter. 
He made sketches for her, and practised the 
amiabilities of his poetic nature in her responsive 
presence. And we, who have a tenderness for 
the Prudhon of the pictures, are apt to be no 
harsher with the Prudhon of amatory adventure 
than was his friend. For when Madame Prudhon 
and the infants arrived upon the scene, and 
Prudhon was revealed as a husband and a 
father, all that that friend said was, “And you 
never told me!” 

Like Corot, Prudhon left the rue du Bac for 
Rome. Unlike Corot, Prudhon returned to 
tragedy. History, we have said, decides in its 
easy way that his wife must be blamed for much 
of his trouble. But it may be that not the 
least of his own tragedy was that she, too, 
had her tragedies. They, however, have been 
drowned in the clatter of her scolding, and we 
hear only of his: of the stumbling of his eyes 
by chance upon the guillotine, as the knife 
descended upon the neck of a girl who had 
caught his heart during the one sitting she had 
given him at his studio; of the terrible death, 
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in his presence, by her own hand, of the woman 
he had loved as pupil and companion. The 
turmoil of conscience into which she was thrown 
when circumstance made it imperative to decide 
whether she would openly live with him or re- 
nounce him, who was growing old and dependent 
upon her, threw her into the frenzy of suicide. 
But Corot’s street was not a street given over 
to amours and bonnets. It was a street of 
charitable institutions, monasteries, and missions, 
and its convents were set cheek to cheek, like 
public-houses in the Brompton Road. Its nuns 
were nearly as numerous as the work-girls, of 
whom Madame Corot had a contingent, and with 
whom Camille was on chaffing terms. They, in 
instalments, had nursed him, seen him go to 
school, known him a failure as an apprentice, and 
watched him at his sketching, for he sat within 
reach of their lunch-time saunter ; and they gave 
him all their curiosity. He was on chaffing terms 
with them. You may be sure that there has been 
some scrutiny of those terms; but sentiment is 
given not the slightest opening. It is difficult 
to find the woman to whom Corot was not indif- 
ferent. Perhaps he owed, in part, his contented 
and even way in life to the fact that he could be 
on chaffing terms with all the world. He even 
mixed his many charities with chaff, and wounded 
no one, for his light-heartedness was of the kindest. 
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In a letter from Rome in 1828 those girls of 
the rue du Bac are mentioned. They had evi- 
dently expected his remembrance and messages, 
for he writes: “If you see the young women in 
the rue du Bac, tell them they are quite wrong 
to be offended. I am still the same good 
fellow, only a bit cracked.” And Mademoiselle 
Rose was of that company: of her more later. 
But let there be no promise of a love scene; for 
Corot’s story has no heroine. 

History has not, with its common carelessness 
for the mothers of its makers, forgotten to receive 
Madame Corot into its pages. Perhaps Corot’s 
constant devotion to her, his traditional game of 
chess with her every evening to the last evenings 
of her life, and his care that she should be con- 
tent in her son, even when he was a middle-aged 
man, has caused history to nod at her respect- 
fully. We even know her maiden name—Marie 
Frangoise Oberson; her country—Switzerland ; 
her domicile before she bore the name of 
Corot—the rue du Bac. She was two years 
older than her husband; and was twenty-seven 
years old when she bore Camille. She had 
properties in Fribourg, which, with moneys 
owing to her father, a wine-merchant ax grand 
commun at Versailles, swelled her property, at 
the time of her marriage, to 10,000 livres. When 
Corot saw it written that he had been cradled 
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on the knees of nymphs, ‘‘ Why, it is the very 
truth,” he said. ‘“ Vous savez gue la boutique de 
la belle dame était le rendez-vous des gréces.” 
How soon it came to be the rendezvous of the 
Graces, I do not know; but, at the time of 
Camille’s birth, I should think the lap spread 
to take him was as often the lap of a work-girl 
as of a lady of quality, and under the Restoration 
came the fame of the lithographs and the papers. 
In the Aléum du Journal des Arts, des Modes, et 
du Théétre, in 1822, we read: ‘ This hat came 
from the shop of Madame Corot ; there is nobody 
like her pour chiffonner de la sorte.” And ten 
years later a fashion-plate drawn by Gavarni is 
inscribed, ‘‘capote de crépe avec des marabouts, de 
Madame Corot, rue du Bac.” She was too busy 
making elegant her customers to nurse her 
children, and Camille was sent to the village of 
Presles, on the outskirts of lIsle-Adam, where 
he stayed four years. And, loving everybody, 
Corot kept his affection for the zourvrzce and also 
for “la seur de lait,” and showed it, when he was 
an old man, and this foster-sister an older woman 
and a visitor at his Paris studio. A companion 
in this nourishing banishment was his own sister, 
who was to be ailing for a great part of her life. 
She was born in 1793, and Corot, looking back 
on her disabilities, declared, ‘(It is bad to be 
born under, the Terror.” 
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The first record of the family manners is the 
following maternal exclamation, remembered by 
Corot all his life: “Mon Dieu, Camille, comme 
tu es commun! Comment atje pu faire un 
enfant comme celui-la!” (Robaut, vol. i. p. 264). 
Add to this the affronts of his father, and you 
can judge that Camille was well chastened as 
a child and as a youth. “In this life one must 
know how to support a great many things,” he 
has been made to say @ frofos of his father’s 
sneers. ‘Christ has always been my example. 
Submit to your cross, and say nothing. But it 
has needed all my strength to do so.” Now this 
is well said in general, but not so well said in a 
son: Corot was essentially loyal, and his domestic 
trials, like his early struggles against poverty, 
have been made too much of. Once he had 
broken with draperies (and a son’s breaking 
away from a profession, even if it be drapery, 
may be a great disappointment to a father), he 
was supported during a quarter of a century of 
unprofitable practice of the arts. And _ these 
parents, who greeted him with “comme tu es 
commun,’ made a condition of his going to Rome 
that he should leave behind his portrait in the 
rue du Bac. The taunts, too, what were they ? 
Corot certainly forgot them in the rapture of his 
return. Home again was always the true goal 
of his journeyings. 
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Corot was born on July 17, 1796, when it was 
still wiser to be in a cradle than to be abroad. 
But three years before (to confine ourselves to 
the Revolution only so far as it touched the arts) 
David had painted Marat dead in his bath. His 
was not Carlyle’s Marat—nor his Carlyle’s mur- 
deress. All David’s sympathies were with the 
murdered man, and his picture combines a 
terrible realism with an amount of emotion sur- 
prising from one whose art and whose politics 
were built upon rhetoric. The blood-drunken 
rhetoric of the crowd he translated into rhetoric 
of painting and of speech so cold that it is not 
difficult to picture him studying at his ease the 
grim instruction of the morgue, and quite credible 
is the news of him as being diligent in his attend- 
ance on the guillotine. Ina speech delivered on 
October 11, 1793, he announced the completion 
of his dead Marat: “ The people asked for their 
murdered man back again, they longed to look 
once more on the features of their truest friend. 
They cried to me, ‘ David, take up your brush, 
avenge Marat, so that the enemy blanch when 
they perceive the distorted countenance of the 
man who became the victim of his own love 
of freedom.’ I heard the voice of the people 
and I obeyed.” He was painting, too, at this 
time, the assassinated Lepelletier as he lay in 
State. 
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him what we prize in him; and as to his book 
learning, it is inconsiderable. In April, 1807, 
Camille went as doursier to college at Rouen. 
He had friends to keep him company in the 
strange city, as well as a master with whom he 
could not agree. Monsieur Sennegon was his 
friend, being his family’s, and a Monsieur Guidot 
was the master who found in Corot—as most 
masters find in some boy or another—the traits 
which were to him most intolerable in youth. It 
is easy to suspect that noise—hated, intolerable 
noise—was at the bottom of it. Corot’s light 
heart was probably already in train to give 
ammunition to his lungs. Even as a middle-aged 
man he cannot be absolved from the charge of 
having sung in places most unseemly—at a party 
given by the Minister of Fine Arts, for instance, 
when the landscape painter’s unsolicited voice was 
heard in loud glee upon the staircase. 

Monsieur Sennegon, his corrvespondant, in the 
college phrase, lived at No. 90, rue Beauvoisine, 
Rouen, and thence the two set out on many ex- 
peditions into the surrounding country. Monsieur 
Sennegon, whose son was soon to be betrothed 
to Corot’s sister, had a busy eye and an observant 
angle of neck, as we know from a Corot drawing. 
His observations chanced upon nature, and thus 
Camille was often his companion in the fields and 
woods. But if Corot was well enough in Mon- 
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sieur Sennegon’s estimation in the open, he was 
intolerable in Monsieur Guidot’s between four 
walls, and he had to be withdrawn from the 
Lycée de Rouen, now named the Lycée Cor- 
neille, by his father in June, 1812. He had 
clambered up to be rhétoricien before he left. 
He was sent for two years to Poissy, where he 
finished his education, ready for the world and— 
drapery ! 

The shop of Monsieur Ratier, in the rue de 
Richelieu, was the scene of the first failures of 
Corot, a young salesman of nineteen years. 
Ratier’s “turnover” was not increased by his 
new assistant, who was seen to be inept at the 
counter and without the tact which presents 
“materials” in the most attractive light. He 
was tried, instead, as a traveller for other drapery 
houses, but at this, too, he was stupid ; and the 
excuse is given that he was thinking of the clouds 
rather than of the interview ahead of him. It is 
reasonable enough, however, to suppose that he 
was stupid at his commissions, being entirely 
uninterested in them. M. Ratier got rid of him; 
but not before Corot had made a friend of his 
patron’s nephew, M. Aléxandre Clérambault. 
The next attempt at business—still the business 
of drapery—was made with M. Delalain, in the 
rue St. Honoré. Corot evidently tried hard to 
become familiar with this wrong sort of merchan- 
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dise, even while he guessed that he was astray. 
To be infinitely bored with bales of cotton, and 
to feel so bitterly the imposition of the velveteens, 
were bad symptoms. He made an effort, dutiful 
to the wishes of his father, which lasted for five 
or six years. He was punctual at his place; at 
three minutes to eight, he remembered, he was 
always at the shop, and three minutes to eight 
became a habit of his working day at the studio 
in after life. At Ratier’s he had unrolled none 
but the canvas of commerce, but in the more 
congenial atmosphere of the Delalains he is said 
to have bought paints and to have been forbidden 
the silk department because his hands dripped 
pigment. There is a tale of dismissal. He was 
going his rounds of the little retailers with his 
samples, and at last he made a sale of some 
material coloured an olive green much in requisi- 
sition at the moment. He hastened back to 
inform his master. Far from being satisfied, the 
mercer put on his most elderly expression and 
said, “‘ There is no need for you to go selling my 
olive cloth, They can come to the shop for that 
if they want it. Your business is to push the 
sale of stuffs that are not in great demand, of last 
~ year’s styles. Can’t you see that?” This, say 
the exemplary biographers of an exemplary Corot, 
was impossible to one so high-minded. He could 
not bring himself to recommend those ill, secon- 
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dary, undesirable goods, and he up and told his 
master so. Dismissal, and art! 

But it was not really thus that the thing hap- 
pened. Corot made friends with the Delalains, 
as with all the world, and their indulgence helped 
him to face his parent with a statement of his 
desire to become a painter. Corot was twenty- 
six years old when his father proposed to estab- 


lish him independently in business with 100,000 | 


francs, The business of brushes, the only possible 
one, seemed foolishness to Louis Jacques, and we 
must picture a very earnest young man pleading 
its sanity and his own. “If it is your will to 
amuse yourself, amuse yourself then,’ was the 
father’s last word. 

The death in 1821 of his younger sister, Vic- 


toire—at the time of her death Madame Froment ; 


—had left Corot péve the richer by the small 
annuity which he had made her, and this he now 
transferred to Camille. In the more coloured 
accounts Corot went out into the world with 
1,200 francs a year: plainer versions say that 
he had 2,000 and board and lodging. “I am 
a painter, then,” cried he, when told of his for- 
tune; “I am a painter,” and to bea painter felt 
to him as if flames were flaring from his hat, as 
he said. That is the joy of a true vocation 
found. 

He wasted no time. In the August of that 
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same year he, no longer a rhétoricien, was back 
in the country surrounding Rouen, and particu- 
larly at Bois Guillaume. He was already an 
exquisite painter: stiff in composition and over- 
anxious with his brushes, he was yet essentially 
Corot. Look at the pictures dated 1822, that of 
August on the plain of Bois Guillaume, that of 
the gateway of the Sennegon house, that seascape 
made at Dieppe later in the year, that landscape 
of Ville d’Avray, and yet others of Fontainebleau, 
and the secret of the Delalains is revealed. They 
harboured a constant painter in the rue St. 
Honoré evidently. The hand is proficient and 
personal already—proficient and personal as it 
could have become only with practice. 

Set free, he went straight to work, not waiting 
for the country even. On a barge, under the 
windows almost of his home, he made his first 
adventure as a professed painter. M. Dumesnil 
recounts how he pointed to that first sketch, say- 
ing: “While I did that—it is thirty-five years 
ago—my mother’s work-girls, curious to see M. 
Camille in his new part, escaped from the shop to 
see it; one of them, whom we called Mademoi- 
selle Rose, came more often than the rest. She 
is still alive, she never married, and she visits 
me from time to time; she was here only last 
week. O, mes amis, what a change is there, and 


how it makes one think! My painting is as it 
Cc 
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always was ; it is always young, but Mademoiselle 
Rose and I, what are we become?” 

Ville d Avray and Fontainebleau knew Corot 
early in his career. He was constant to the 
homely country as to the peasant who had been 
his foster-mother. Ville d’Avray offered the boy 
painter the breasts of her landscape; and in the 
full manhood of his art he was hungry, and 
satisfied with the same food. 

These busy months spent under the summer 
and autumn sky of 1822 seem to have been 
sandwiched between long, laborious days in the 
studios first of Michallon and then of Bertin. 
We have it in the invaluable biography, prefixed 
to Robaut’s catalogue ratsonné, that his literature 
when he returned to Paris that year was Le 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, and his stage, of 
evenings, was peopled by Madame Pasta in 
LTancréde and Malibran as “ Desdemona.” His 
note-books of the period are dotted over with 
sketches of the gestures and expressions of his 
actresses, but they are halting sketches. He was 
still learning in the school of statuesque action, 
and was not apt to catch the quick movements of 
people alive. 

Ville d’Avray stood as ambassador to Corot of 
the landscape of France because it was there that 
his father had bought a country house. It was 
there that Corot made his first rapturous dis- 
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coveries—there he learnt that he could caress his 
paint into the exquisite likeness of the ponds 
before his door, or the young woods upon which 
he looked from the window of the room that was 
to be the headquarters, in a sense, of his career. 
It is to Ville d’Avray, as the place that intro- 
duced him to landscape, that claimed him for a 
portion of every year of his long life, that knew 
him, man and painter, more intimately than 
anywhere else in the world, that the Corot pilgrim 
first makes his way. 


CHAPTER 4! 
VILLE D’AVRAY 


S your motor-cab groans up the long hill out 
of Paris, and no horse meets your eye on 
this empty February road, you wonder at your 
Balzacs and your Louis Jacques Corots going to 
Ville d’Avray, perhaps many times in a week, 
much as you wonder at the little villages that 
have climbed so high up into the mountains out 
of the plain of Lombardy. Balzac often walked 
the steep ten miles: the Corot family, and Corot, 
were always en diligence. It was a rare road for 
learning the art of cracking a whip or of the 
mouthing of “ Uhp-uhs,” full of a French “y” 
sound unheard of in Holloway, used for the 
encouragement of straining beasts. 

Through a ramshackle regiment of houses, 
mostly built within the last thirty years, untidily 
Standing at all sorts of angles along the curving 
road, we presently dip and swerve into a village 
high-street with some pretensions of age and 
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compactness. The houses have dwindled from 
the large, detached villas into little unambitious 
dwellings content to fall into rank and make their 
village street. They seem as small and indus- 
trious and dusty as the regiment of tired soldiers 
that at the moment is trudging past. 

There is but one place for a Parisian cab- 
driver to put up at—the restaurant, with a waiter 
in dress clothes stationed at its door. Fate, or a 
pretty calculation, has given over the essential 
Ville d’Avray (or so it seems to the newcomer) 
to the guardianship of the waiter in evening 
dress. He points to the end of his garden as 
he might point to the plat du jour upon his bill- 
of-fare, and you behold the famous ponds, 
hitherto invisible. With our thirst for a sight 
of them a little abated—for in truth they are ugly 
enough as they lie, stiff in their February coating 
of ice, between the restaurant and the arbours— 
we ask him the way to the painter’s house, 
promising to eat a little later. He motions us 
within his gate, surprising us by saying we are 
at the end of our pilgrimage. 

Skirting his restaurant and the formal frozen 
pond, we come upon a path, a wall, and a 
gateway, rather charming in its dilapidated 
modest stateliness, and Corot’s little house. It 
is a house for an affectionate diminutive: it is a 
little house, no less little and humble and en- 
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dearing because of its rather haughty portico (as 
reasonably adjusted to its fagade as a breastplate 
could be to the shuffling gardener), and it has a 
little cobbled court before it, and no sort of 
pretensions. The gate must be persuaded and 
joggled over the cobbles to admit you, you must 
step across a gutter well worn by rain from the 
roof and household water from the kitchen, and, 
if you were conducted to the ponds by a shirt- 
front, you are now admitted to the Corot property 
to a rattle of sadots. 

The care-taking gardener—the house though 
furnished, is at the moment uninhabited—is a 
good man, who has not forgotten the Corot 
points of the estate, although he has the look 
and the speech of one who has been alone all 
the winter, burning leaves, killing rats, making 
faggots, and doing other odd jobs in his little 
walled kingdom. We are led through the bare, 
black winter garden to the summer-house which 
Corot had decorated as a birthday surprise for 
his mother. It now shelters summer chairs and 
netting, and is damp and miserable. On the 
walls we are shown the marks where the 
decorations had once been, and our guide 
seems prouder of those marks than it had 
been in his nature to be of the things them- 
selves. He is enthusiastic about them: I could 
not gather why. 
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“ There are eyes,” says he, when we propose 
to enter the house proper. It cannot be done 
because of eyes, the eyes of neighbours who 
would report the breach of the present owner’s 
regulations. But he will let us in by the back 
way, where we cannot be seen; so we wait 
while we hear the noise of stumbling sadod¢s, 
echoing in the deserted dwelling, from the 
front door to the back, and then we are 
admitted. Within, it is dark and uneasy, and 
the stairs creak as if they would reprove 
and betray the trespassers. For there is 
something very private in an empty house ; 
and when, withal, it has known a life like 
Corot’s, from his twentieth to his seventy- 
eighth year, has known him in all his moods, 
who showed only one mood to his most 
intimate friends, it is like presuming on an 
unfair advantage to come to intimate terms 
with the furniture and the upholstery that 
were the sole companions of his privacy. I 
therefore do but peep, and my companions 
presume hardly so far, into his bedroom, 
kept, in every particular, as he left it. The 
half-tester bed I note, and the white wall- 
paper, flowered with some high-keyed _ blos- 
soms, but little else. Here he had nursed 
his parents and his sister in their various 
and final illnesses, and here he had kept his 
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lonely watch upon his integrity and his land- 
scape. 

Back at the restaurant, we asked for the 
Villa des Jardies, which Balzac had built for 
himself and where he had lived. But our waiter, 
who had calculated on our lunching at this 
particular moment, had a plan laid: “You 
have seen Balzac’s house,” he said, and when 
we told him we had visited only Corot’s, he 
assured us with much ardour that Balzac had 
lived there with the painter. There are so 
many excellent reasons—his omelettes can be 
better calculated, and the legs of his foreigners 
_ be saved a mile’s excursion—why the memories 
of Ville d’Avray should be centred at_ his 
threshold; and he tells his tale so bravely that 
I think, with the passage of an unwary genera- 
tion, the thing will be established. 

After lunch the ponds are still frigid, the 
arrangement of banks and paths and trees still 
mannered and formal. They are more heart- 
less and less picturesque than the Serpentine 
or the Round Pond; one wonders what ela- 
borate heaven of sweet desolation and poignant 
vista Corot would have made for himself had 
his house and he been transported to Kens- 
ington Gardens. Nor must we suppose that 
Ville d’Avray has only just been laid out and 
trimmed. In 1862 Paul Huet, travelling in 
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England, specially mentions Corot’s pond 
scenery as being an example of French 
imitation of the careful British grooming of 
its parks. Perhaps before 1862 Corot knew 
it as we know it in his pictures: I have not 
discovered how long before 1862 the grooming 
was done. 

The church stands back from the high- 
street, at the end of a market-place consisting 
of an avenue of stalls and little trees. It is 
the group most characteristic of that which 
one expects of a French village. The whole 
is pale in colour, from the distempered facade 
to the soil of the market-place, the stalls are 
splashed with pale mud, the sky is palest blue. 
Inside is the same whiteness and innocence: 
Corot’s decorations are exquisitely pallid on the 
whitewashed walls, and all complexion has 
been scrubbed from the floor. 

The decorations are in some ways as beautiful 
as anything that Corot ever painted. They are 
entirely simple in their ardour: the man who 
leant his ladder against the cold church wall, 
and climbed it that he might paint this ‘Christ 
in the Garden,” this ‘‘ Magdalen in the Desert,” 
this “‘“Adam and Eve driven from Paradise,” 
this “‘ Baptism of Christ,” disencumbered himself 
of all his artifice; he was no longer a painter 
of landscapes dzen gottés, but one of Giotto’s 
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brotherhood. ‘Christ in the Garden” parti- 
cularly is a confession of a faith, intimate but 
mysterious. Christ is baptized in Ville d’Avray’s 
pond, and the symbol of the Holy Ghost hovers 
in Ville d’Avray’s sky. 

For two months Corot was on his ladder 
in these transepts, and Daubigny’s friendly, 
canonising curé, had he seen the painter there, 
might well have changed the painter’s title from 
the St. Vincent de Paul to the St. Simon 
Stylites of Painting. 

One wonders whether Balzac was acquainted 
with his neighbour in Ville d’Avray, or did he 
know all the rest of mankind and not Corot? 
As for Corot, he would not have much concern 


with the author of the Comédie Humaine. — 


Landscape painter and author were often on 
the road between Paris and Ville d’Avray, as 
it was the rule of both at one period to sleep 
in the country as often as was possible. But 
Balzac was the less certain campaigner ; late or 
peculiar hours of talk and work would betray 
him, and he would be benighted in the capital, 
and sleep in his little room at 112, rue de 
Richelieu. Scribe treated himself to a castle. 
‘Very well, I too will be a landowner; I too 
will have a house of my own. Like my grocer, 
I will be eligible.” He bought a piece of land, 
not far from the station of Ville d’Avray. One 
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could see in those days the property, but it has 
since been planted with trees, and is invisible. 
Balzac enclosed himself behind a wall with a 
gate, above which a black marble slab bore 
the name of his house, “Les Jardies.” His 
wall, his gate, and his name were completed 
before he built his house, of the building of 
which the old story of the forgotten staircase 
—recounted of many another amateur building 
—is repeated to this day. 

Paris can look beautiful from Ville d’Avray 
and from St. Cloud. We cannot follow the path 
between the two as Corot followed it, and, on his 
heels, Balzac. It was then a mountain path, 
terrible to the beringed Romanticists who did 
their sunsets from those heights; and Dutacq, 
one of Balzac’s guests, fell out of Balzac’s house, 
and rolled down to the bottom of the hill. It 
was in Ville d’Avray that Balzac was to keep a 
dairy farm, the profits of which he pictured at 
10,000 francs; and he would grow peaches, to 
add another 12,000 francs to his income, and 
vines. The furnishing of the house was, like the 
cows, in the air. We are told that on his bare 
walls he charcoaled out a picture-frame and in it 
scribbled the name of Titian ; opposite, another 
frame enclosed a Raphael of the imagination. 
Had he been known of his neighbour, and been 
content with him, he would have had Ville 
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d’Avray on his walls as well as outside them. 
For such furniture as he did have he was in debt 
to the guardian of the woods: Balzac’s walks in 
the woods were made horrible for him, his 
creditor might be come upon at every turn in the 
path. “Cest un créancier terrible,” said Balzac. 
“Not,” he added, ‘that he persecutes me or 
tracks me down. But his silence, his look, his 
monosyllables like the crack of a rifle! They 
petrify me.” 

The memories of Balzac’s Ville d’Avray have 
little in common with Corot’s, but they are a 
proof of Corot’s singularity among his contem- 
poraries. Balzac was of his time, and tumultuous, 
and made his village so: Corot was of all time, 
and was at rest in the restful landscape. 

Balzac had large reunions of friends at his 
house. One party on a September day of 1839 
consisted of Gavarni and Henri Monnier, Jules 
Sandeau, the Marquis de Belloy, Laurent-Jan, 
Armand Dutacq, Louis Desnoyers, Léon Gozlan, 
the Comte de Grammont, and Alberic Second, 
whose account of the foregathering we follow. 
They were received by Lassailly, a novelist who 
acted as a sort of steward for some time at “ Les 
Jardies.” Balzac welcomed his guests, but had 
forgotten dinner. So they went to the restaurant 
de la Grille-au-Parc, for there was a restaurant to 
fit the company! They spoil our Ville d’Avray 
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even so long ago as 1839. But it is unlikely that 
they did the correcting and the editing of the land- 
Scape mentioned by Paul Huet. Whenever and 
by whomsoever it took place, it seems to have 
made no impression on Corot, who still saw his 
morning nymphs bathing in the “improved ” 
ponds. 

Little Ville d’Avray did not bind so eager a 
spirit as Corot’s ; he was on the wing. He went, 
shortly, to the little hamlet of Morvan, whose 
blacksmith gave him hospitality. As a member 
of a farrier’s numerous family, with the forge for 
sitting-room, and its fires to assuage the cold of 
mortals and of metals, and soup for fuel, and the 
blue smock of the country for raiment, Corot 
saved money. He saved money out of the 
1,200 francs of his allowance; even the cost of 
canvas and paints did not bring his expenditure 
to three francs a day. His austerity meant 
Rome, but it was not a hard road for him to 
follow. Never was a man less provoked to any 
of the pampered ways of living. 

It was in Morvan that Corot picked up with 
the peasant, and found in him many things fit to 
be learned. He learnt about soups and pipes and 
blouses, and the habit of the sunrise; and nothing 
that he learned did he forget. Soups and pipes 
and blouses, and the sunrise, lasted him till the 
end of his life. These things, like the honest 
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humour and good-comradeship of a man afield, 
were in his blood; but Morvan, and Morvan’s 
blacksmith, and daily things done with the 
Morvan peasantry, developed the peasant in the 
painter. Corot’s was nearer to the peasant’s 
character than Millet’s even; for the emotional 
gloom of Millet’s outlook, his sense of the price 
paid for life, his sense of death and toil, of the 
significance of the seed and of the scythe, made 
him a person too great and too dreadful to be 
familiar with those for whom he thought and felt. 
Corot’s laugh and song, his raillery and content, 
were things to be friends with. M. J. Chardin, 
who has written a paper of youthful memories of 
Corot, tells how Corot annoyed M. Léon Fleury, 
his friend, with his noisiness, while Fleury’s 
silence met with complaint from Corot. ‘If I 
sing,” said Corot, ‘it is because I feel as happy 
as a little bird. I have perfect happiness when I 
am with Nature, palette in hand.\| I try to do my 
best honestly and conscientiously, and, if I make 
a mistake, I harm only myself; and then I say 
to myself that another time I will be more fortu- 
nate. | It is not worth while to be always morose 
and discontented with oneself, like poor Fleury : 
the painting shows it.” 

Meanwhile Corot was gay on a loaf of bread. 
At sundown, the palette being cleaned and hung 
upon its nail, he went to the bakery for um gros 
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chiffon de pain. He is particular about the hour, 
sundown, perhaps because it is a notable moment 
for hunger. More than once his meal was that 
piece of bread; but it was not the norm, for he 
tells how he used to go to the mirror the morning 
after such an abstinence and be surprised to find 
his cheek no hollower. 

It is impossible to make too little of the 
learning which came to Corot from his work in 
the studios, firstly, of the young Michallon, and 
secondly of Victor Bertin, the father of his 
Roman friend. Michallon’s youth did not save 
him from the decrepit humbug of classicism. 
He had been a pupil of Bertin, and was a winner 
of the grand prix de Rome, the painter of the 
“ Roland a Roncevaux ” in the Louvre, and the 
draughtsman of drawings which Corot laboriously 
copied on rainy days. He died prematurely in 
1822, and his pupil had the endurance to prose- 
cute studies of a like nature, and equally lacking 
in exhilaration, under Victor Bertin. That, of 
course, was substituting a cat-o’-nine-tails of bore- 
dom for a single lash; for Bertin’s method, like 
his dates, reverted to a period which had still less 
to do with Corot than had Michallon’s. Bertin 
was a pupil of Valenciennes, the man of the 
grotesque classicism and grotesque picture-titles. 
Coming, then, through Victor Bertin from the 
older group, Corot’s schooling was not after his 
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own heart. Nor did he deceive himself into any — 


youthful enthusiasm ; his description of a picture 
which he made in Bertin’s studio as a study in 
submission rather than in painting, shows that he 


was a Critic of situation as well as of canvases. 


But he was a kind critic of his masters. For 
Michallon, who first took him into the open, 
introducing his palette to Nature’s, he always 
had a tenderness. It was at Arcueil, this royal 
introduction ; and Michallon improved the occa- 
sion with a platitude that Corot, for the sake of 
the occasion, always held dear. We shall find the 
platitude among Corot’s own dicta, and will spare 
it a repetition on this page. 

In Rome, a little later, when he drew on the 
steps of churches and in the street, he found him- 
self completely at a loss, in spite of the years of 
study. He had never been taught the essentials 
of movement or form in the making of a drawing. 
There is no record of Corot’s having copied 
pictures in the Louvre, although he went there 
with his sketch-book and laboured over drawings 
of the copyists themselves. They were absurd, 
those copyists, as only copyists of pictures and 
movements can be. They were the caricatures 
of the Romanticists ; while their little figures— 
copyists, like Reverend Mothers of Convents, are 
all small—were draped in cheap Venetian gorge- 
ousness. Those that were not Tintorettically 
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costumed were of an earlier fashion, or a later, 
but they did credit to no contemporary Great 
Mel. ‘There was Canonnier, in his magnificent 
pourpornt of violet velvet, evidently inspired,” 
says Champfleury, “by M. Théophile Gautier’s ; 
-Canonnier, who did more than copy.” “Don’t 
be surprised if you do not recognise my models,” 
says he in Champfleury’s Les Eccentrigues. ‘“ ‘I 
_ take details from everywhere, from the French 
~ School, the Italian School, the Spanish School, 
.the Flemish School. Here is Raphael’s bust, 
copied from his portrait, in the shadow of 
Ruysdaél trees ; these children straddling a lion 
_ are from Rubens. There is Correggio’s faun ; 
_ there, on the ground, the still-life of Castiglione ; 
_ there the flowers of Van Huysum, and there in 
the distance a palace of Claude Lorraine. I 
thought at first Canonnier was fooling; but he 
spoke with fire, and had made his infamous 
mixture in perfect good faith. ‘Those who call 
_ that a copy,’ said he, ‘are ignorant, monsieur, 
ignorant! It is a composition, a triumph in 
composition.’ ” 
Rather than in Michallon or Bertin, Corot 
- found his master in Prudhon, the unacknow- 
- ledged. It was he who opened the door to some 
of Nature’s secrecies. Prudhon, steeped in 
Correggio and Leonardo, knew, too, the woods ; 
he was aware of a romance in sky and tree that 
D 
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had never before been comprehended in French 
art. He was poor; the tenth child of a stone- 
cutter, and forced as a child to gather faggots in 
the woods near Cluny. That faggot-gathering 
was, we suspect, the making of Prudhon, and 
through him, to some degree, the making of 
Corot. He stood proxy in the woods for the 
child to be born more than thirty years later 
in his own rue du Bac, where there was no 
faggoting at hand, and, instead of forests, 
bales of cotton. In 1823, while Corot was 
still rummaging among his brushes, not yet 
familiar with his potential paints, Prudhon died. 
Death’s flourish of trumpets must have drawn 
even less attentive interest than Corot’s to his 
work, but Corot’s attention is one of the hinges 
that bind the zig-zagging course of modern art. 
Prudhon the master of Corot may not be very 
easy to recognise in his larger and more formal 
canvases, such as the “ Venus and Adonis’ 
in the Wallace Collection; but even there the 
treatment of the foliage in the background makes 
a beginning of the gracefulness of Corot: it is 
the bow of the brush whose exquisite dance 
across the centuries of Corot’s canvases had not 
yet begun. But in smaller and more spontaneous 
paintings, Prudhon in truth partners the spirit 
which has been so much regarded as Corot’s 
particular invention. It was in the rue du Bac 
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that this spirit moved in both cases—with a 
pretty and tremendous difference. For if both 
men looked with the same eye on Nature’s 
greeneries, and if both were moved to rather 
the same technical grace (a likeness which is 
astonishing when we remember that Prudhon 
was born in such a different day), the pre- 
occupations of the two men were entirely alien. 
Prudhon’s life was full of the tragedies of the 
affections ; he sought the excitement of advice 
from the women he loved just as he fled from the 
weariness of his wife’s presence, and he quickly 
died when the loved voice was hushed by the 
awful violence of suicide. And while Corot’s 
happiness is a sweet certainty, Prudhon’s un- 
happiness is almost as established. With the 
reproach of his wife’s alienation on his mind, and 
the distresses of his ardent affections always 
present, he yet shows in his work that womankind 
remained as his essential interest. It is the 
progress of a long series of spiritual flirtations 
with the ladies of his paint that passes through 
the canvases of him to whom belongs the glory 
of initiating Corot into the manner of seeing 
which was still Corot’s in 1875. But Corot 
dallied with poplars, not with Psyches: Corot’s 
unmatched aloofness, as a painter and a man, 
from the concerns of sex, and Prudhon’s parti- 
cular, and, in his paintings, not unlovely, trans- 
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actions with things feminine, are the causes of 
separation between two men who had things in 
common which no other painter of the time of 
Prudhon’s age and Corot’s youth possessed. 

In 1825 David, the high priest of dying 
classicism, died. The Roman spirit which the 
Revolutionaries took to be part of French 
character, and which had been puffed into being 
in French painting by the School upon the 
Pincio, was in him a thing almost vital. 
Munther supports the ready-made theory that 
a Latin race was capable of true Latin art, and 
he traces a strong renaissance of it in all the 
masters of France. Poussin was Roman, it is 
contended. Alas, then, for Rome, that her tem- 
pests must whistle their mock horrors in the 
Ruskin-demolished ‘ Deluge”; poor, feeble 
Rome, if her womanhood blooms in Greuze 
and Boucher! And Greece, too, must be pitied 
and smiled at if France @ da Grecgue was any- 
thing more than an empty and presumptuous 
travesty. There was the traitor somewhere in 
David: he ought not to have given his vote to 
the death-warrant of Louis XVI. and at the 
same time the signs of a staid, orderly, and pas- 
sionless mind to his canvases. The deception 
was in his art and in his life: he was neither 
a Revolutionary nor wholly the David of the 
pictures. Many anecdotes have been made to 
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explain away his acceptance of the cruelties of 
his circle; but the portrait of himself, with its 
turbulent head, makes the Revolutionary credible 
in him. 

Gérard must be mentioned with the passing 
of David, for he, who absorbed so much of the 
artistic attention of the first quarter of Corot’s 
century, forms part of the transition from the old 
to the new. His Cupids and Psyches are the 
uncles and aunts of Prudhon’s. And Géricault 
also—Géricault, who stamped and raged through 
the studios like his own stamping and raging 
horses, was among the great influences of the 
period. He died in 1822, leaving his creed of 
the romantic to the care of Delacroix, soberer 
in manner, but at heart no less frantic for reform. 
«A man who runs along the house-tops,” Gérard 
called him. But he spoke of the man of the 
pictures, not of the man himself, who, for all the 
daring of his looks, for all the fierceness of his 
eye and black hair, was content enough to sup 
alone on horrors in his studio. 

Delacroix, born near Paris in 1798, when 
“ pere Corot” was two years old, was the son 
of a high official of the Republic and the First 
Empire. His father dying, he, like the rest, had 
his struggles, but his canvases soon became the 
centre of the battle of the styles, which was so 
much fiercer than it had need to be. The sleek 
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doctors of stately myth and affluent divinity, the 
conservative and enfeebled Revolutionaries, met 
the Romanticists as if they were strange mush- 
rooms risen in the night, and not, as was the case, 
though they themselves seem to have been equally 
ignorant of it, the logically evolved products of 
their age. The battle of the brushes, in which 
all his companions were ardent, concerned Corot 
no more than did womankind. But he was aware, 
one supposes, of the strife which surrounded him 
in those early days. Not Mr. Bernard Shaw 
makes such noise of controversy as sounded in 
Paris in the ’twenties. Even our mismanage- 
ment of a Chantrey Bequest is spoken of in an 
injured whisper; the shout is not heard. But 
Delacroix heard it, and when he went to Spain, 
Algiers, and Morocco, he deliberately collected 
Orientalisms and tales of scimitars and behead- 
ings, of harems and hunchbacks, and annoyed 
the sleek classicists with their publication, in the 
fervid colours of his palette, on his return. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE YOUNG PAINTER IN ROME 


HE young man in him died, as far as he 
died at all, when, in 1825, Corot started 
for Rome. It is stated that his father paid his 
travelling expenses on condition that he left 
behind him on the walls of his home a reason- 
able likeness of himself. This Corot did; and 
then he went. The portrait shows a virile, 
hard-featured young man; fiercely earnest in the 
eye and in the lines about the nose and mouth. 
And there is not the beginning of the vanity 
which is expected in the portrait, by himself, 
of a young painter. 

Corot did not dawdle; he fell to work upon 
the journey even, tumbling out of the dedgence 
to paint upon “Lausanne: au fond, le Lac de 
Genéve et les Alpes.” That was in October, 
1825, and there are half a dozen paintings dated 
December of the same year. He fell to work. 


All his life he fell to work: his own personal 
39 
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law of gravitation drew him always to his 
easel. 

“The barbarian,” he wrote to his friend Abel 
Osmond, not long after his arrival in Rome, 
“the barbarian who left you in Paris is in Rome 
thinking all the time of Abel, and of the time 
that will bring him back to his good family and 
his good friends.” He records constant rain, but 
is too happy to be affected by it. His work goes 
forward from models in his room in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Piazza di Spagna, and he 
works, too, from his window with all the zeal 
that he says is necessary to justify his separation 
from his own people. There is no sound of 
ordinary studentship, with its convention of 
relaxation and pretence, at least, of careless- 
ness, Corot was born in earnest. And he 
was always joyfully in earnest. At the end 
of March, 1826, he tells Abel Osmond that he 
can have no idea of the delight of Roman days : 
every morning for a month he has been awakened 
by the clash of the sun on the wall of his room 
(Zéclat du soleil gui frappe). And it is always 
fine. But the clash of the sun awakes the des- 
peration of incompetence in the artist. He is 
too eager in his appreciation of realities to be 
anything but discontented with his attempts 
at reproduction, and he writes to his friend 
Abel for encouragement. It was at this time 
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that Aligny’s admiration stood him in good 
stead. Never, Corot wrote, paint if you want 
peace. We painters congratulate ourselves to- 
day and blush for ourselves to-morrow. We 
are good for nothing. We are mad—that is 
well known. And he tells how he is just back 
from a sketching tour—‘‘eh dzen, je ne suis pas 
enchanté de mot!” 

Corot was twenty-nine when he entered Rome, 
and was mature in many ways, but no older in 
others than he had been at Rouen, or as a child 
before “samples” had been pressed into his 
existence. The only weary years—old years— 
of Corot’s life must have been those spent among 
uncongenial draperies. He was young at twenty- 
nine in Rome, just as he was young at fifty. He 
sang at his easel there, as he sang later on in his 
studios or his field in France. He sang, too, it 
is recorded, among many singers whose songs 
do not interest posterity and some few whose 
songs do, at the meetings of students in the 
restaurants. Restaurants are the museums of 
so many great memories that in the city of, Peter 
and the Czsars, of the Pincio and the Palatine, 
it is to “Il Lepre” that we first go to seek our 
painter. It was the chief dining-place of the 
youth of the studios, and its proprietors were 
not without a sense of the spirit of their cus- 
tomers. If the young Romanticists came to 
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their tables with the gleam of a crimson sash 
at the waist, and swung athwart their chairs the 
swaggering folds of a Spanish cloak, they, the 
Proprietors, on their part, brought colour and a 
Strain of rarity to the carta. The cuoco even 
experimented in roast parrot, and found pleasure 
and fame in exotics of the saucepan. Indeed, 
it has been claimed that his soups and entrées 
were the most fantastic of the age, and certain 
it is that as late as the ’seventies “II Lepre” 
savoured of parrot and painter, and was then 
still pointed out by the expressive whips of 
Italian cabmen as the stronghold of a glorious 
' bohemianism. I believe that it still exists as far 
as it may with other custom and in another 
century. The sign of “The Hare” was dis- 
played in the Via Condotti, on the right hand 
of the hungry who advanced from the Piazza 
di Spagna. Your sunset could be enjoyed from 
the Pincio, and with the boom of Peter’s bells 
still closing up the day, your way would not be 
long, down the steps and past flowers and foun- 
tains, to your food. Corot dined at « The Hare” 
partly, we may suppose, out’ of regard for its 
moderate tariff, partly for its situation, and 
mostly for its company. It was cheaper far than 
the rival ¢va¢toria of “The Pheasant,” that had 
its own circle of bohemianism behind the Pan- 
theon. And it wasnext door to the Caffé Greco, 


ee 
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where everybody in those days and for half a 
century must go for coffee. The “Greco” is 
still in existence, spread with cleaner cloths and 
brighter spoons than in old days. Still, too, it 
feeds the Corots of intentions, but not on roasted 
parrot ; nor can it now externally make anything 
but a shabby show among the palaces of Justice 
and Refreshment of recent Rome. 

There flowed the black coffee of night and the 
milky beverage of the morning. At half-past 
seven the painters and sculptors congregated 
for their frugal fuel for the day’s work: “‘caffe- 
latte” and ‘one bread” was the meal even of 
the established reputation. A young Corot, 
whatever his appetite, would have outraged 
custom, as well as his purse, had he taken 
more. Even John Gibson—the successful suc- 
cessor of Canova—blotted out traditions of eggs 
and bacon, and was satisfied with his single ane. 
It was hard for him, at times, while making much 
good money, to make such poor breakfasts. But 
Gibson has his reward: a little medallion portrait 
above his old seat commemorates the meals eaten 
therein and the triumph over meals uneaten. 
Five soldi, which included one for Domenico (to 
name a waiter beloved of later years), was the 
bill; and I can now see Domenico’s, or his pre- 
decessor’s, courteous gratitude at its settlement. 
I can hear him, too, and I think his predecessors 
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and successors have shared the trick, bawling out 
an order of caffe-¢atte from one’s table, where he 
was in conversation, to an imaginary assistant ; 
and I can see him, the conversation over, has- 
tening himself to fetch that caffe-latte. And 
then I hear more talk, maybe on the merits of 
the latest tenor’s voice production or the latest 
sculptor’s chisel. And Domenico had more and 
better things to say than most of those for whose 
scanty so/di he was obliging. 

The Caffé Greco had its album, kept by pre- 
decessors of Domenico. Raffaello, the waiter of 
the early ’fifties, secured drawings from Costa and 
Leighton, and the album then contained pencil- 
lings by Overbeck, Cornelius, and Boecklin. We 


find no mark of Corot’s invitation to its pages, 


although Costa has recorded that he met Corot 
in the “Greco,” 

An album would have been too gross a formality 
for “Il Lepre,” but Corot was among those who 
scribbled on its walls. Others, and his particular 
companions, were Léopold Robert, Edouard 
Bertin, d’Aligny, Schnetz, Bodinier. And Rome 
was full of painters and the like who could never 
have been Corot’s friends. Rome held not only 
this Gibson of smooth marble Zephyrs and 
Psyches, but Gibson’s visitor, Mrs. Jameson, 
and a host of other English, amongst whom 
moved, hardly more inaccessible to Corot than 
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the rest, Thackeray’s ‘‘Clive Newcome.” Like 
Thackeray, so was his hero: neither could have 
been on intimate terms with the artists of Corot’s 
circle. Thackeray was content to give the ready- 
made, conventional account of student life. His 
mood is confessed in a letter dated from Rome, in 
which he says that ‘old paganism and old popery 
seem to me as dead one as another,” and that 
“you” (Mrs. Procter) “are quite right that I 
might have done my work just as well at 
Brompton as at Rome. I haven’t seen Rome, 
and I don’t know a single Roman except the 
housemaid and my landlord who speaks English.” 

Yet Thackeray’s conventional glimpseof Roman 
student life, being his, will stand. And this, at 
least, can be persuaded into relationship with our 
subject : “If you pass his door” (we read of the 
student in chapter xxxix. of Zhe Newcomes), ‘‘if 
you pass his door, you will very probably hear 
him singing at his easel.” And “Our friend 
Clive marked” [at the cafés] ‘all these prac- 
titioners of art with their various oddities and 
tastes, and was welcomed in the atelers of all 
of them, from the grave dons and seniors, the 
senators of the French and English Academies, 
down to the jovial students who railed at the 
elders over their cheap cups at ‘II Lepre.’ 
What a gallant, starving, generous, kindly life 
many of them led, what fun in their grotesque 
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airs, what friendship and gentleness in their 
poverty!” Clive smoked his pipe, drank his 
glass of Marsala, sang his song and took part 
in the generous chorus as gaily as the jolliest 
ofthe boys. ‘ He” [as only one born of Brompton 
pen could be] ‘‘ was the cock of the whole paint- 
ing school and favourite of all.” Hairy as Capu- 
chins, says Thackeray, were these companions of 
the brush (Corot’s storm of hair at this period 
deluged his cheek and chin—he returned from 
Rome with a great beard, but was ordered to 
shave at once by his father), and “the meetings 


ac 


of the painters at the Caffé Greco, and at their 


private houses, were very jovial, pleasant, and 


lively.” But Thackeray exclaimed at the sunset 
seen from the Pincio, and exclaimed at it with 
consistent enthusiasm each evening. So that 
evem if St. Peter’s dome pricked him as an im- 
pertinence and was, like a blot on one of his 
conceitedly miniature letters, a thing to be erased 
from the glowing sky, Thackeray knew Rome’s 
chief experience, after all. 

Having decided that Corot would not have 
found a friend in Thackeray or Thackeray’s hero, 
we are at a loss to know who would be his 
English acquaintances in Rome. But there is a 
clue. In a study made by him soon after his 
arrival in Rome, of an Italian boy seated in 
what is evidently the lodging-room of a student, 
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can be read on the walls, “ Fazt avec le pauvre 
Plumkett.” The adjective suggests a tragedy, 
but it seems certain that Corot cared for a 
Plunkett, if not well enough to spell his name, 
well enough to have him paint beside him. 

Edouard Bertin and d’Aligny were Corot’s 
chief companions. D’Aligny was the discoverer 
of his genius and its advertiser; for, having found 
Corot at work on the “ Vue du Colisée” now 
hanging in the Louvre, he made a formal state- 
ment of his creed of admiration at ‘“I] Lepre” 
that night. Corot, who sings songs to you and 
to whom you listen or call out your ribald chaff, 
said he, might be the master of you all! It is nice 
to think that Corot was pleased. He walked and 
worked with d’Aligny, and nearly fifty years later, 
when he saw him buried in snow-covered earth in 
the Montparnasse cemetery, he spoke of the debt 
he owed him for the inspiration of his praise in 
those early Roman days. 

Edouard Bertin was an equally close friend, 
of whom, as a companion, Corot said ‘‘that to 
him he owed his perseverance in the way of 
beauty,” and that “when we went, the three 
of us” (d’Aligny was the third), ‘‘seeking a motzf 
in the Campagna, Edouard was always the first 
at work, the quickest to find the right spot, the 
cleverest at sitting down.” And Corot himself 
was even then a master of the art of sitting down. 
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He had sat at the “Vue du Temple de Vénus et 
de Rome,” done in 1825, and at the views 
of the Forum, the Farnese Gardens, and the 
Coliseum, and at studies made at Nepi, Marino, 
and Cervara, in 1826, and at the drawings of the 
Civita-Castellana in 1827, always with an instinct 
for the exquisite poise and grouping of view 
before him. And even on a death-bed this art 
of selection, or of “sitting down,” as his nice 
slang had it, was remembered: almost the last 
words of Daubigny were, “Adieu! I go above 
to see if friend Corot has found me new land- 
scapes to paint.” 

Corot’s allowance from his father was 1,500 
francs, so that he was contriving justice to Rome, 
to his art, and to himself, on a little more than 
four francs a day. At this small cost he gave to 
his country the two pictures which are in the 
treasuries of the Louvre—the ‘ Vue du Forum ’ 
and the “Vue du Colisée.” It was in 1827 that 
he was first hung inthe Salon. The ‘ Vue prise 
a Narni” (the other was the ‘‘Campagne de 
Rome”’) was placed between a Constable and a 
Bonington, but it is extremely improbable that 
Corot saw Bonington and Constable and Corot 
hanging there together. It has been thought 
that he perhaps returned from Rome for the 
occasion; but a letter dated March 27, 1828, in 
which he declares his intention of visiting Naples 
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before his return to Paris in September, tells 
against his having undertaken a long and costly 
journey. 

Those first exhibits in the Salon, catalogued as 
Numbers 221 and 222, met with some gentle 
critics, but with no purchaser. And, according 
to the legend that Corot exhibited for thirty years 
before he sold a picture, the first purchaser need 
not have been born till after 1827! 

Corot’s confession of the uselessness of his two 
years of study with Bertin led him to describe 
how lost he at first felt when he came to do his 
sketching out of doors in Rome: “Two men stop 
to talk together: I pencil them in detail, begin- 
ning at the head, for example; they separate, and 
I have nothing but a fragment on my paper. 
Some children are sitting on the steps of a 
church; | begin, their mother calls them ; amy 
sketch-book becomes filled with tips of noses and 
locks of hair.| I make a resolution not to go home 
without a whole figure, and I try for the first time 
to draw in mass, to draw rapidly, which is the 
only possible way of drawing, and which is to-day 
one of the chief faculties of our moderns. | | put 
myself to draw in the winking of an eye the first 
group that presents itself; if it moves on I have at 
least put down the general character ; if it stops, I 
can goon to the details. I do many such exercises, 


and have even gone so far as to cover the lining 
E 
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of my hat with lightning sketches of opera-ballets 
and opera scenery.” 

A review of the Rome of then-a-days does as 
much as his ever surprising birth in the eighteenth 
century to throw Corot back into the past. Stay 
your eyes on the essentially modern mood and 
manner of his paintings, and remember that 
Horace Vernet, of antique style, did not arrive in 
Rome till the year after it was left by Corot, no 
longer a young man. Picture him sitting beside 
Early-Victorian Gibson in that Roman trattoria, 
and then wonder at him conversing with the in- 
quiring Mr. George Moore, still young in criticism 
and in the portraiture of the twentieth century. 

Horace Vernet soon learnt to scold the French 
artists whom Corot had left behind him in the 
French Academy on the Pincio. He had already 
written from Paris to one of Corot’s circle, Victor 
Schnetz, bidding him hurry back if he wished to 
witness the death of Ja fetnture. ‘She is between 
two doctors who are killing her; the one goes 
by the name of Classic, the other by that of 
Romantic.” And from Rome Vernet wrote to 
Ingres: “I must tell you I find the spirit in the 
Academy entirely opposed to that of the arts. 
Everybody, except the architects, contrives the 
best means of eluding the rules, of doing no work, 
or as little as possible, as they think the time here 
should be spent as the soldier spends his in his 
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regiment, which he will leave to swing his legs for 
the rest of his life.” A poor judge, this Vernet, 
of the trend of things. The greatest period of 
his country’s art was breaking into life about 
him, and he, its professor, made not even a guess 
at it. 

Rome, even though flowers spring up upon its 
roofs and grass gropes through its pavements, 
could not hold the vernal Corot. He was a man 
for expeditions all his life; his drawings show 
how wide were his wanderings without the walls. 
He writes in the May of 1826 that he is about to 
start with Behr upon a campaign of sketching. 
This was a great friend: “I am always with 
Behr.” 

Civita-Castellana and its rocks, Papigno, Castel 
S. Elia, Albano, Nemi, Rocca di Papa, Ariccia, 
Marino, and Frascati—at all these places he made 
drawings in 1826; and in the following spring 
and summer he seems to have been at Olevano, 
Marino, Civitella, and Subiaco. 

Of his faring under the Italian sky, Silvestre 
has written: ‘‘ The violence of the Italian climate 
was an indispensable influence on Corot’s talent, 
which would have become too flabby through 
_ sweetness ; on the other hand, his clinging nature, 
altogether French, saved his spirit from being 
dried up by an implacable sun. Twenty years 
spent away from Italy, in a country without 
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brilliance, have changed his note to the advantage 
of his native originality.” 

‘Easier than the easy progress from Soho to 
Storrington’s “ White Horse” was the student's 
way from “Il Lepre” to the trattoria della 
Sivena at Tivoli. There it was that Corot 
and his party, consisting of Guindrand, Boilly, 
painters, and three architects, were happy to- 
gether. Boilly and Guindrand composed in 
collaboration a design concerning themselves 
and the Institut, and they show themselves 
besieging its doors. Corot, in a replica of the 
cartoon, which itself no longer exists, wears a 
smile too haggard and dubious in its fooling to 
bode well for brave showing as a besieger ; it is 
a corroboration of the tone of the letters of that 
time. 

Letters to Abel Osmond from Rome, dated 
February 2, 1828, make good autobiography. 
He fears that he is thought ill of by his mother 
because he asks for extra money ; but he cannot 
bring himself to explain, in a letter that would be 
overseen by his father, that he is not prodigal 
like the son whom, one feels, he knows they will 
have in mind directly he makes the demand. His 
money is going in charity, enabling his friend 
Fleury to go to ‘magnificent country,” when 
otherwise he would have had to stay in Rome: 
“T knew the money was to be had in Paris, and 
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what good fellow would have refrained from ask- 
ing for it?” Like so many intensely dutiful sons, 
Corot may be discovered to be barred from closest 
intimacy with his parents. He begs Osmond not 
to tell them of his charity to Fleury, for he knows 
that they will think that he is going to benefit all 
his friends at his father’s expense. Yet the hap- 
piness of anticipating his homegoing put him into 
better spirits with himself and his work. It was 
in this mood that he visited Naples, Capri, and 
Ischia. He writes of the joy he will have in 
showing his pictures to his relations and friends; 
and, as he packs the multitude of his studies, he 
confesses that he expects great praise for the fruits 
of his Italian tour. Satisfaction, hitherto un- 
known, was strapped up with his canvases as he 
prepared to get home by way of Venice. 

He drank deep of the waters of Trevi and 
went his way. 


In the year following his return he knew no 
remission of work. His name is found in an 
exhibition au profit de la caisse ouverte pour 
Lextinction de la mendicitéeé—the mendicité which 
was not extinguished, and which Corot encouraged 
with his own hand. ‘“ Ux fauvre,” or “Les 
pauvres,’ is a constant heading on the list of 
expenses which it was his custom to make while 
touring the landscape. Ville d’Avray was the 
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starting-point of one of these tours, made with 
Remy, whom he had known in Bertin’s studio. 
They went together to Normandy and Brittany, 
Corot leaving word that he looked forward to the 
end of August to restore him to the arms of the 
family, “gue 7 adore.” 

Now, as always, he was full of friends. 
Clérambault he painted; and in a letter from 
this enthusiastic young friend to his sister we 
find it reported that Corot, tout-a-fait peintre, 
receives 2,000 francs a year from his father, and 
has an immense fifth-story studio. To that studio 
came doubting nephews and nieces, more doubt- 
ful domestics, and an incredulous landlord, who 
thought he had been caricatured in Corot’s care- 
ful drawing. It was a winter of portraiture in 
Paris, the Paris that seemed so comfortless and 
benighted to a newcomer from England, T. A. 
Trollope. Corot, born there, did not know it for 
so barbarous or backward a city, I imagine, but | 
will quote: ‘I well remember my first impres- 
sion of Lutetia Paristorum—‘ Mudtown of the 
Parisians, as Carlyle translates—was that of 
having stepped back a couple of centuries or so 
in the history of European civilisation and pro- 
gress. We” [in the ’eighties] ‘are much im- 
pressed at home, and talk much of the vastness 
of the change which the last fifty years have 
made in our own city, but I think that which the 
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Same time has operated in Paris is much greater. 
Putting aside the mere extension of streets and 
dwellings, which, great as it has been in Paris, 
has been much greater in London, the changes in 
the former city have been far more radical. To 
those who remember the streets of Louis Philippe’s 
city, the change in the whole conception of city 
life and the maniére d’étre of the population is 
far greater. With the exception of the principal 
boulevards in the neighbourhood of the recently 
completed Madeleine and its then recently 
established flower-market, the streets were still 
traversed by filthy and malodorous open ditches, 
which did, more or less imperfectly, the duty of 
sewers. Wretched little oil-lamps, suspended on 
ropes stretched across the streets, barely served 
to make darkness visible. Water was. still 
carried at so much the bucket up the interminable 
Staircases of the Parisian houses by stalwart 
Auvergnats, who came from the mountains to do 
a work more severe than the Parisians could 
do for themselves.” Trollope continues: ‘ But 
another speciality, which very forcibly struck me, 
and which cannot be said to have been any sur- 
vival of ways and habits obsolete on the other 
side of the Channel, was the remarkable manner 
in which the political life of the hour, with its 
emotions, opinions, and passions, was enacted, so 
to speak, on the stage of the streets, as a drama 
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is presented on the boards of atheatre. Truly he 
who ran through the streets of Paris in those days 
might read, and could not help reading, the reflec- 
tion and the manifestation of the political divisions 
and passions which animated the reign of the 
bourgeors King, and ended by destroying it. And 
in this respect the time of my first visit to Paris 
was a very interesting one. The Parisian world 
was, of course, divided into Monarchists and Re- 
publicans, the latter of whom laboured under the 
imputation, in some cases probably unjust but in 
more entirely merited, of being willing and ready 
to bring their theories into practice by perpetrat- 
ing or conniving at any monstrosity of crime, 
violence, and bloodshed. The Fieschi incident 
had recently enlightened the world on the justice 
of such accusations.” Trollope smiles heavily at 
the National Guard, its amateur figure, its uniforms 
and manners. 

The same phase of Paris, still without side- 
walks, looked entirely medizeval in the view Corot 
took of it from the embankment near the Pont 
au Change, with the narrow towers of the Palais 
de Justice just across the river. A swinging 
lamp, which twentieth-century winds or nervous- 
ness would sweep away, projected on a queer rod 
juts out half across the road; while the citizens, 
the ragged river-banks with pleasant trees, and a 
general air of spaciousness and quiet between the 
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cramped masonry of the buildings, lend the view 
the unfretted look of something that might still 
with trouble be found in a remote old market 
town. Corot was innocent of any sentiment for 
what we now learn to hold precious and pic- 
turesque. ‘‘I prefer the otalité du pavé,” said a 
lady to whom the London plan of side-walks was 
explained. 

Quite another picture of the same time is de 
Musset’s. ‘“O sky,” cries a poet in his pages, 
“my breast expands on seeing you! What a 
panorama opens out at my feet! How beautiful 
you are, my town! Your heights, your bridges, 
your quays, your palaces, O Paris, whose walls 
were built by the fairies in Europe’s sweetest 
land, how lovely they are!” And then the poet 
falls to complaints : ‘“‘ Alas, before, when a carriage 
with eight horses crossed the Pont Royal the 
curious people ran up, and there was talk of it as 
if a King had passed on his way to Mass. Then, 
if an add¢ made a sonnet, it was the subject of the 
salons for a fortnight. Now the King goes in a 
char-a-banc, and twelve volumes in octavo cannot 
attract the attention of three people.” The poet, 
like the farmer, grumbles at all fates; but the 
Pont Royal comes into his picture, and the Pont 
Royal led from the rue du Bac and the corner 
house of the Corot family. I think the rue du 
Bac people must have been adepts in curiosity. 
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There is a drawing by Lami, of a rather later 
period than de Musset’s essay, of uniformed 
citizens and bustling wives making their way 
from their street to a state ball, of messenger 
boys and loafers, and maidservants who have not 
lost the art of watching and have expressions of 
proficiency. 

In the year of disturbance he travelled out of 
sound of shot, visiting Caen and Chartres, making 
several elaborate architectural drawings. And 
Fontainebleau! Besides souvenirs of Italy, his 
important picture of the year is a view in the 
Forest. There he found other artists—Stamati, 
whom he drew, in his cape and cap, a hard, 
wizened man, looking as cold at his work as a 
‘bus-conductor in January; and Aligny and 
Edouard Bertin. He was snubbed for his pic- 
tures in the Salon of 1831, it being suggested by 
a Director des Beaux Arts that he should not 
attempt such large or important canvases, but 
he was also praised, the newspaper Le Temps 
assigning to his brush the best landscape in the 
exhibition. 

Long after his parents had left there, Corot’s 
connection with the street of his birth would be 
continued on account of his sister, Madame 
Sennegon, and her husband, who carried on 
business in the old premises. In 1831 they 
secured a fresh lease in their own names. A 
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story of the Sennegons is found in Chardin’s 
‘“ Reminiscences of Corot” published in Putnam’s 
Monthly : 

“None of his family understood him. « His 
sister had married a M. Sennegon, who affected 
to understand painting, but whose way of seeing 
things was the very antipodes to that of Corot. 
He only acknowledged pictures executed in great 
detail—painted, as it were, with the magnifying- 
glass. ‘Would you believe it,’ said Corot indig- 
nantly, ‘my brother-in-law reproaches me for not 
giving a flower, that I hardly see, the scrupulously 
exact number of its petals! According to his idea, 
one would have to look at the landscape through 
a telescope and turn painting into astronomy!’ 
His sister, Madame Sennegon, suffered from a 
nervous disease which was not improved by the 
ringing voice and boisterous exuberance of her 
brother. ‘Well,’ said Corot to me one day, 
‘here am I turned out of my sister's house; 
and do you know why? On account of some 
carrots! That seems strange to you. It is quite 
true, however. The other evening I invited 
myself to dinner with my sister. I had walked 
a long way and was very hungry. Dinner was 
announced, and they brought in a soup-tureen 
full of good soup and a dish full of carrots. As 
I am very fond of carrots I was glad, and called 
out, perhaps a little too loud, ‘‘ Ah, the lovely 
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carrots!” But at this exclamation my little sister 
cried out, “Ah! ah! Camille!” She fell back 
on her chair as if fainting, and was seized with 
a nervous attack. I was dumfoundered. My 
brother-in-law threw me a reproachful glance, 
as much as to say, “It is your fault.” Then 
I saw that the best thing I could do was to take 
my hat and go. I left then, and I have not 
dined, for this affair has taken away my 
appetite.’ ” 

From his rue du Bac home he had but to 
cross the bridge and he was in the Musée; or not 
to cross the bridge and he was on the banks of 
the Seine, where he could find a barge to sketch 
from. 

It was in 1834 that Corot succumbed again to 
the fever that takes the artist no less than the 
ecclesiastic to Italy. And it is the year that he 
traced his line back to Giotto. He made little 
drawings from frescoes in the churches during his 
Italian tour, and it is as if he were the brother of 
the ancients. Italian simplicity in fresco remits 
nothing of its character in the pages of the 
landscape painter’s sketch-book. He, too, like 
the Lady Poverty, 


“In Umbria walked with chastity.” 


Being a peasant and a saint, immutable persons 
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both of them, he was as much at ease among the 
frescoes as in the fields. Grandjean is a comfort- 
able man with a bottle and a pipe, as we see him 
in a Corot drawing. The bottle and the pipe 
and Corot would serve him as well in Italy as 
here, we hear him saying. 

Mentone and San Remo they had on their 
way, and Porto-San-Maurizio, where Corot noted 
the piling up of white buildings, standing very 
clear against the sky and the sea. Genoa was 
reached on a first day of June. A wonderful 
drawing of that city tells us that its fascination 
found out Corot. His drawing shows its palaces 
and its shipping, its raggedness and its stateli- 
ness; and so we know that Corot understood ! 
The Genoa of Corot’s drawing is now blocked 
from view. Then there was nothing in it that 
was not beautiful, and there was nothing in the 
way of its beauties. Now its heights are covered 
with huge houses that are set all about like 
dominoes upon a table. Corot would not know 
his Rome or his Genoa to-day, for the jerry- 
builders have been at theirBrobdingnagian game. 
Sestri, near Genoa, he also saw, beyond Porto 
Fino from Genoa ; and the little bay of Sestri, a 
garden of Mediterranean waves, walled in with 
steep banks of olives and cypresses ; and Pisa, 
and—Giotto ! 

The Italian summer had not been and was not 
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now, too rigorous for Corot. July was his month 
in Florence; we know he was cool in the 
churches of San Miniato and Santa Maria 
Novella, where he drew. In September he was 
in ‘Desenzano, in October on the Lago Mag- 
giore, and Venice was accomplished in the 
summer. 

Certain unlikely memoirs of the reign of 
George IV., describing an Englishman’s like 
journey at a like time from Paris to Genoa and 
into the heart of Italy, yield us a memory worth 
the keeping : ‘‘ The mountain-road from Chiavari 
to La Spezzia presents the same scenery as from 
Massa and Carrara, which I unfortunately lost 
by travelling in the night. I crossed the river 
in the boat by candle-light, which was picturesque 
enough, the scanty light gleaming upon the rough 
figures who escorted me and plied the enormous 
poles by which they move the ferry-boat.” In 
that plain record the candles which lighted how 
many centuries of men, and Corot, across the 
great shallow Magra are kept alight. But for 
Mr. Greville, they had probably gone out for 
ever. 

Volterra and its country made him gasp with 
pleasure, and he stayed to paint. Florence and 


Fiesole knew him. The Boboli Gardens were to 


him what the Pincio had been in Rome: from 
them he witnessed the passage of the day. 
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From Florence he went to Venice—his first 
journey down the Grand Canal was on the 
15th of August—and from Venice to the Lakes. 
That the Lakes were for Corot who shall doubt ? 
Lago Maggiore and Lago di Garda delighted 
him, and he painted them. And all the time we 
hear nothing of comfortable Grandjean’s faring 
in the August sun. Steamboats had already long 
been passing about on the lakes, but they were 
small and negligible. We know that Milan did 
not keep him long: he drew two young women 
in the cathedral and went—to Como. 

But, in truth, Corot was hurrying home, 
willingly hurrying, because his home had asked 
his presence. He had projected a tour great in 
achievement, but in Venice he received word that 
he was wanted by his parents. Thus, the letter 


‘newly put into his pocket, he stood in the Piazza 


San Marco. 

“Dow vous vient aujourd hut cet air sombre et 
sévere ?” said a voice. It was Léopold Robert’s, 
one he had known in Rome, whose cows he had 
copied, and whose death already lurked in his 
taciturn mood. His suicide has been given, like 
other ugly compliments, to love’s account. And 
the more easily, having a princess for a pupil, 
had he the opportunity for a hopeless passion. 


But Corot believed his mood was naturally a 


monstrous one. He has told of him as a figure 
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brooding and distraught, even among a company 
of artists, in days before the princess ; and the 
amiable Corot never forgot how, when he asked 
to see a certain picture of Robert’s, Robert 
answered, with much anxious protestation, ‘ Im- 
possible! impossible! I must not show it!” 

Of postilions in Italy in the ’thirties we learn 
from Greville’s Journal: ‘‘ They sometimes go 
faster than ever I went in England. The occa- 
sions they generally select for going fast are 
when they have six horses harnessed to the 
carriage, and so extend about ten yards, on 
slippery pavement, through very narrow streets, 
extremely crowded with women and children; 
they will flog their horses to full speed, and 
clatter along without fear or shame. Nothing 
happens; I have remarked that nothing ever 
does happen anywhere in Italy.” Forty hours 
it took from Rome to Florence, and that in a 
rich man’s carriage. And from Geneva to Paris, 
again in a rich man’s carriage, the journey would 
be made in sixty-three hours. The Simplon was 
Corot’s pass, and the azdzgence his conveyance. 
From it he looked upon the mountains, and we 
have little drawings made on the road, full of 
their stateliness. 

The return to Paris in 1835, with something 
learnt in Italy of the making of pictures, was 
the beginning of serious studio work. He sent 
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“Hagar” to the Salon, and met with consider- 
able praise. L’Artiste averred that it was 
extremely beautiful, a work of ‘“ thought, origin- 
ality, colour, drawing, soul, spirit, and move- 
ment.” The Revue de Paris foretold that Corot 
would become one of the great names of French 
art, and others came forward and congratulated 
him on his enlarged style, exhorting him to 
continue in grander paths than those of Fon- 
tainebleau and the little scenery of France. To 
the same year belong many careful studies made 
from models, showing that he had an impulse 
towards composition, set in train by the picture 
galleries of Italy. But Corot could not thrive 
on secondhand impulses, and these drawings are 
mostly heartless; one old model, with a snub 
nose much too small for the rest of his figure, 
and a general look of the unfitness of his naked- 
ness, reclines in an attitude of a Titian Venus. 
The lesson of the lakes was easier learnt; and, 
while the compositions were on hand, Corot did 
not forget them. A ‘Vue prise a Riva,” an 
important picture, was made this year in his 
studio from a lovely sketch caught in the Austrian 
Tyrol. To the right is a little shrine set in the 
rocks; the trees; the mountains ; and, beneath, 
the gentle mass of water, stilled by the holy oils 
of evening calm and twilight. From the rocks 
juts out a boat and its dark reflection, in a way 
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much observed by Corot boats on Corot lakes. 
The same composition was twice repeated by 
Corot in the ’fifties, but the shrine is abolished. 

“L’Agar” and this ‘‘ Vue prise 4 Riva” were 
noticeable pictures in the Salon of 1835. Chavrz- 
vart published a lithograph by Célestin Nanteuil 
of “L’Agar”; and other papers staked their 
forgotten reputations on Corot’s excellence as a 
painter. 


CHAPTER IV 
AMONG THE ROMANTICISTS 


ELESTIN NANTEUIL was one of the 
vignettists of the thirties, and brings us 

into touch with his group. Corot, we know, had 
not the surveyor’s talent. He knew less about 
contemporary literature than most men, and his 
politics were vague. He made no discoveries, 
even among young painters, and was seemingly 
unconscious of many important phases of the art 
of his time. We cannot take him into Victor 
Hugo’s drawing-room, among Victor Hugo's 
illustrators; but he knew Nanteuil, and others 
among them, personally ; and they form a group 
significant in the history of their time. There is 
Achille Devéria, who, after the first performance 
of Hlernanz, being the guest of the Hugos, is 
remembered by his hostess because he refused 
to go to bed on such an eventful night. He 
stayed up instead to do a drawing of the last 


act. He was but conforming to the spirit of 
67 
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his school. Its drawings are all night-time 
drawings; and their virtue, if a quality so 
strained and wry and violent can be called a 
virtue, is of the night-time. There is a tremor 
in all of them, and there is that clarity of vision 
for a horrible expression or a threatening land- 
scape which is only possessed in those hours 
when the senses are generally and properly 
muffled in sleep. We know what mood 
Beardsley sought when he pulled down his 
blinds, forestalling night, and crowned with light 
his silver candlesticks. It was not new: it had 
all been done by a devoted band in 1830. 
Leleux, Corot’s friend, was of the group, and 
Célestin Nanteuil, whose whole pleasure seems 
to have been to make his women as near fiends 
as his limited powers of draughtsmanship would 
allow him, and who had genius withal. Bou- 
langer, less interesting in his talent, gives one 
key to the movement: he knew Goya! Infirm 
and nearly blind, the old Spaniard spent the last 
period of his life in Bordeaux, and his presence 
there must be considered to have seriously 
swayed the mood of the studios of the Roman- 
ticists. Delacroix knew and studied him; his 
bull-fights were distributed, and, as far as we 
know, even Corot admired him. That he also 
knew him there is no evidence. 

Victor Hugo, Stendhal, and Eugéne Sue were 
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the writers whose work fell into the hands of 
these men. The vignettes of Tony Johannot and 
Monnier live in the pages of La Salamandre and 
Le Rouge et le Noir—vignettes in which one 
stumbles indiscriminately upon a marble mantel- 
piece or frock-coat of the period, and the senti- 
ment of the ’thirties in tune with furniture, upon 
the dark dungeons and countenances of the 
Middle Ages, or upon the women, the cushions, 
and the sunsets of the East. Our landscape 
painter would meet our illustrators—and again 
we pause upon his singularity—in the little café 
in the rue de Fleurus. Among others whom he 
knew there was Perault, who lived to grow deaf 
to the call of the bad blood of Romanticism. In 
1870 he was made a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and Corot’s influence is said to have got 
him the Order. Forty years before he would, 
like Courbet, have said, “Cesar, keep your 
Cross, I do not want it.” 

With Nanteuil, we can leave Victor Hugo’s 
drawing-room for the Impasse du Doyenné. 
The lodging-place of Gautier, Gérard de Nerval, 
and other men valiant in velvet (cest la Thébaide 
au milieu de Paris), is particularly interesting to 
Corot’s biographer. Into this den of lions he 
was brought to do decorations for the walls of 
an old house since pulled down to make way for 
the new pavilions of the Louvre, belonging to 
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Théodore Chassériau. A nest of poets and 
painters, Gautier called it. And there he met 
Marilhat, newly come from the East, with “ blind- 
ing eyes.” Marilhat was to be Corot’s com- 
panion in Provence in 1836 ; and, as he was also 
one of a colony of artists familiarly known to 
Corot, we will make out a visit to them in their 


lodging in the Impasse du Doyenné. It was a- 


Robinson Crusoe existence led in the middle of 
Paris, Gautier tells us. The adventure began 
about 1833, and its scene was ‘‘ opposite the con- 
stitutional and dourgeors monarch, at an angle of 
the Carrousel unassailed by the traffic. It was 
a curious haunt; two strides away from the roll- 
ing and shaking of cabs, you fell into an oasis of 
solitude and silence. The rue du Doyenné 
crossed the zmpasse of the same name, and 
descended below the general level by a rather 
steep path. At the end of the zmpasse was a 
plot of land enclosed, more or less, by ship timber 
darkened with age; the ruins of a church, of 
which there existed a vault of demi-cupola shape, 
two or three pillars, and the butt-end of an aisle, 
contributing to the sinister and savage aspect 
of the place. Thence stretched, as far as the 
rue des Orties, a no-man’s-land, scattered over 
with blocks of stone (destined for the completion 
of the Louvre), wild oats, burdock, and ashes. 
The houses bordering on these two streets were 
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old, sulking, and sombre ; they struck one with 
the air of carelessness and neglect. They were 
never repaired, the ordinances of the Commission 
of Public Works forbidding it: for they were to 
be pulled down in a given time, when work on 
the Louvre would be resumed. So morose were 
the faces of these houses, that it might be thought 
that they knew their fate.” To the fear of the 
future might be added the regrets of the past, 
for they had been for the most part houses 
occupied by respectable people, of the cloth 
and the bench. 

The idea of these decorations was that they 
must serve in the place of refreshments at a ball 
which it was proposed to give in a waste studio 
of this waste land. Corot, Marilhat, Chassériau 
himself, Adolphe Leleux, Célestin Nanteuil, 
Camille Rogier, and Lorentz were in turn 
crowned with roses and mounted on the ladder, 
while Gérard de Nerval stood below, keeping 
their trees or nymphs as near the perpendicular 
as was desired, as one stands and advises a 
hanger of pictures. Corot was sent high up the 
ladder to do his two narrow panels, but we get 
no description of how he looked up there; 
Gautier is busy at the time with two others— 
“a black-eyed young man, with cropped hair 
and complexion to match, painting in the style 
of Velasquez; the other a blue-eyed youth, with 
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long golden hair, busy with a xatade romantique” ; 
the one Adolphe Leleux, the other Célestin 
Nanteuil. 

They doubtless were at the costume ball in the 
Pompadour drawing-room; it is not recorded 
whether Corot held on to his hand of whist that 
night or not. Prosper Marilhat, too, Corot's 
friend, was a person for the ball, and for Gautier’s 
interested pen. ‘While we were perched on 
our ladders, roses round our ears, cigarettes in 
our mouths, the palette on the thumb, singing 
the ballads of Alfred de Musset or declaiming 
the verse of Hugo, there entered a young man 
led in to take part in our work, and he made a 
very lively impression upon me. He had such a 
face as one does not forget. His natural com- 
plexion was disguised by layers of sunburn and 
resembled Spanish leather, although in the cheeks 
one could distinguish through the yellow the 
traces of quite healthy colour; a light moustache 
shadowed his upper lip; and his delicate nose, 
slightly beaked like a bird of prey, was joined 
by black and strangely-marked eyebrows. His 
eyes, large in his thin face, possessed an extra- 
ordinary limpidity, light, and expression ; they 
seemed to have caught the reflection of another 
and clearer sky, and the flame of a more ardent 
sun. The dun tone of his skin made the shiny 
white. of his eye the more conspicuous: those 
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eyes were the result of a voyage in the East, for 
the East, when it does not blind you, gives your 
eyes a blinding look. The new-comer cast about 
with his hawk’s eyes, took a piece of chalk, and 
traced in a corner still empty three palm-trees 
spreading below the dome of a mosque; and 
then, some business calling him, he went.” This 
Prosper Marilhat went out of life itself before the 
due time. He died in 1847, quite young, and 
Gautier accuses the unfortunate authorities of 
having hastened his death by not awarding him 
the Cross of the Legion in 1844, when his 
Eastern pictures in the Salon were thought to 
equal the work of Decamps. “He goes,” says 
Gautier, ‘‘to find his brother of another time, for 
it is easy to discover the intellectual fatherland of 
our men of talent. Lamartine, Alfred de Musset, 
and de Vigny are Englishmen; Delacroix is 
Anglo-Hindoo ; Victor Hugo a Spaniard ; Ingres 
belongs to the Italy of Rome or Florence ; 
Greece claims Pradier ; Dumas is a Creole with- 
out reference to colour ; Chassériau is a Pelasgian 
of Orpheus’ time; Decamps a Turk of Asia 
Minor ; Marilhat—he was a Syrian Arab.” Then 
may we safely name one Frenchman in the con- 
gregation in the Impasse du Doyenné: Jean 
Baptiste Camille Corot. Nobody would call Aem 
a Turk. And were it not that Gautier saw so 
many Frenchmen in Eastern swan-raiment, it 
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would be interesting to think of Corot on his 
journey in Provence the companion of the Arab 
with the blinding eyes. 

Baudelaire’s definition of Romanticism is that 
it ‘‘lies not precisely in choice of subject or exact 
truth, but in the way of feeling. When one says 
‘Romantic’ one describes modern art, that is to 
say spirituality, colour, aspirations towards the 
infinite expressed by all ways known to the 
arts.” 

We know our Baudelaire in his seriousness 
over Poe; and De Quincey seems less honest in 
his hands than ever he seemed in Oxford Street. 
This is the Baudelaire of one picture. He lived 
in the Hotel Pimodan, and he was found there 
one day in an irreproachable tie and an immacu- 
late collar, parading a blue blouse; his hands 
were newly gloved, and his hair was carefully 
combed. Another day he would be found with 
his head tonsured like a priest’s, with earrings in 
his ears ; and he went so far in shaving himself 
that he could wear a blue wig. It is no surprise 
to hear that he always carried with him an 
exquisitely chased dagger that he might die 
prettily when he would. It is posterity’s un- 
fair advantage to know him dead of natural 
causes, 

It needs a Frenchman to admire a Baudelaire 
or a T’héophile Gautier, to accept their rings and 
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earrings, and to record, with no shudder, their 
“coguettertes féminines.” According to Charles 
Yriarte, Gautier was full of these, and they are 
in his record as respectable as the “ raffinements 
@aristocratie.” His ring was “une bague au 
chaton antique faite & souhait pour les doigts fins 
aux anneaux lourds ; tls gouent volontiers, et avec 
une certaine préméditation dans les boucles joyeuses 
et lustrées.’ And still Charles Yriarte is needed, 
to write of Théophile Gautier’s beauty; Fleet 
Street could not be brought to do it. ‘All the 
poet of Emaux et Camées is in his vague look, 
which wanders round about, resting on nothing; 
he seems plunged in an eternal drowsiness, 
which is betrayed in the poem of his eyes; 
these are covered by a transparent and bluish 
veil, and the heavy eyebrows, shadowing the 
eyes beneath them, add more mystery to his 
look.” 

Do we nowadays accept our heroes so entirely 
in the manner in which it makes them happy to 
be accepted? We dispute with our gods, we 
heckle them; but Gautier and his rings had 
sway. ‘Chinese like Li-Tai-Pé, he is Greek 
with Lysippus and Parisian like Balzac and 
Gavarni; visionary with Sfzrite, he is sceptic 
and modern in the Roués Jnnocents; naif and 
touching in Une Larme au Dzadle, he is fantastic 
and impious in La Maupin, Oriental in Constan- 
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tinople, Egyptian in Une Nuzt de Cléopatre. He 
knows the secrets of Isis and the rites of the 
Magi, the incantations of the Thessalonian 
sorceress and the avgot of young France.” Could 
he have hoped for a better understanding ?—his 
crossed legs, even, are admired: ‘‘ His ideally 
sensual nature, so to say, has an extreme tender- 
ness for the oleanders of the East, and he sings as 
poet never sang before the strophes of the hymn 
of beauty. The sensual love of form, worthy of 
Lysippus or of Cléméne, assumes an ethereal 
character unknown to antiquity, and exhales the 
world of the Amaux et Camées, a world essentially 
modern and quite his own, poetical product 
of the reverie into which he plunges with 
half-closed eyes, and legs crossed in Oriental 
fashion, letting the thin blue smoke gently leave 
his lips, and looking with intensity of hypnotism 
at the silver ash of his cigar”—thus run on, in 
endless pages, his stupefied, not to say stupid, 
admirers. But M. Charles Yriarte does not 
mention, though Gautier does so himself, that 
Gautier was a pupil of Tom Cribb, doreur 
Anglais / 

Gautier was among Corot’s early friends, or 
rather his acquaintances, for the poet in the divan 
could hardly have earned a more intimate rela- 
tionship. Corot knew his palace in the rue du 
Doyenné; for there, with Nanteuil and Marilhat 
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and Leleux, he decorated the walls of the 
Romanticist. To Gautier is due the honour of 
first adding the name of the painter of the poetry 
of landscape to the Parnassus Directory. In 
1839 he wrote a poem to Corot’s evening land- 
scape in the Salon. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SALON IN THE ’THIRTIES 


T has been necessary to lose sight, a little, 
of Corot himself in following him into the 
crowded Impasse du Doyenné. He was too early 
afield, too soon to bed, and too long ex azligence, 
travelling from one landscape to another, to get 
much into the Paris-manufactured memoirs of his 
time. When Gautier wrote his Portvazts Contem- 
porains, frontispieced with an abominable long- 
haired portrait of himself by himself, he gave no 
chapter to the landscape painter, although he 
was an avowed admirer of his work. Gavarni, 
Paul de Kock, Mlle. Mars, Delacroix, and de 
Goncourt were all more presentable personages 
of a period that did not seek its heroes in the 
open air. 

Who shall write down the salient traits of a 
century, or even a decade? While Gautier, a 
précieux clever enough not to be quite ridicu- 
lous, who troubles to tell you that “he has always 


preferred the statue to the woman, marble to 
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flesh,” is one type of the moment, Corot, very 
busy with his own personal enthusiasms, whether 
for the complexion of a lake or of his model, could 
Stay two years in Rome without having lifted 
his head to Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 
In one man we see the critic, the dealer in arts, 
the amateur, what you will; in the other the thing 
itself, not its reflection ; the thought, not the 
thinker ; the colour, not its name; the gold, not 
the beaded purse. And of course—a thousand 
times of coursethe loved life better than he 
loved the statue. 

The autumn of 1835 found him in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, and painters with him. They 
come into his sketches, and they seem to be 
generally resting while he works. Marilhat was 
his companion at Avignon in the succeeding 
summer. Other friends were with them, too, 
and Provence rang with song once more, Maril- 
hat, Corot, and all the French group of them 
raising their voices, so that whole villages heard 
them. And here it is that we have a story 
of Corot’s fishing. A fish story—merely that 
he left his work for a fortnight that he might 
angle in the lively river of Lez. It is the only 
record of a sportsman singularly inept at killing 
minnows even, it might be thought, from the 
general tenor of his remarks on Nature and all 
her little experiments in life. 
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At this time he did his ‘‘ Diana Bathing,” 
complete with Actzeon, and a good deal of 
formality in the arrangement of the nymphs: he 
was still doing his duty by the memory of the 
galleries ; so, too, St. Jerome, with his lion and 
other due emblems, and on his knees in uncon- 
vincing prayer, which did not save the model 
from pneumonia. His purse being thin, Corot 
stoked his stove but starvingly ; his studio was 
cold, and his St. Jerome died. ‘I have his 
death on my conscience,” said the painter to 
-Robaut. ‘Silenus,” in 1838, and in 1840 “The 
Flight into Egypt,’ given by the artist to a 
village church of Rosny, were still formal with 
the associations of ‘“ Flights” and drunkards, 
both of Italian workmanship. 

Abel Osmond, his Parisian confidant while he 
was in Rome, carried him down to his village of 
Rosny, where Mme. Osmond first showed Corot 
the way to give the Church the freedom of his — 
brush. Many churches profited after this one of 
Rosny, whose inner wall was hung with the 
“Flight into Egypt,” and whose outer walls 
were painted from his hostess’s garden. With 
her guest’s Salon picture in her parish’s sacristy, 
and in her own drawing-room a picture of the 
chateau of the Duchesse de Berry, Corot’s gift; 
and with her guest le metlleur enfant de tous, 
and a companion to High-Mass; and with her 
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soup much cared for, and her neighbour, le Capi- 
tain Faulte du Puyparlier, coming in constantly 
to partake of Corot’s high spirits—her lot was 
a good one. Hers was the idea of a picture; 
she had the painter, made the request, chose the 
subject, and in fact transacted the whole busi- 
ness; and, if she did not paint the picture, I 
think she gave a supper in its honour, which 
made the whole of Rosny respect the canvas. 
For his Virgin, Corot found Victoire, a girl in 
the village of Bonniéres, who, until 1904, lived 
as Mme. Saunier, still proud of being “la Vierge 
de Corot,” and with memories of her father’s 
ass and her painter. 

The decade—or, rather, the past fifteen years 
—had been a notable one at the Salon. With 
Corot had come from Rome many of his asso- 
ciates in that city, and they, too, contributed to 
walls made rich, for the first time, by Delacroix, 
Rousseau, Decamps, and other painters of genius. 
Corot and his friends, when they bore back their 
Roman pictures, had found their grey city of the 
North spotted with some attempts at colour. The 
Romanticists were splashing the streets, and their 
own mood, with Eastern hues. 

By 1831 Alfred de Musset with his Romanti- 
cism was something of a power. He was a true- 
blue Romanticist. .He has a weakness for the 
moon and moonlight on the Seine, and when 
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bility, and a little smile was upon her lips. . . . 
But what picture was she examining? Who 
could have fixed her attention? I moved aside 
and saw clearly that it was ‘L’Innovation,’ of 
Schnetz. What satisfaction did I feel! ‘ Here,’ 
I told myself, ‘is a poor girl who sees perhaps 
for the first time what is called an exhibition, 
which one might call a pillory. How is she 
affected by all these historical pictures, all these 
unreal scenes like the melodramas of Kotzebue, 
all these great theatrical insipidities in the middle 
of which one is always tempted to find the 
prompter’s box? It is clear that this girl knows 
little, and here she is before a chef-deuvre (for 
I must avow that it is such in my opinion). 
What does she look at here? It is a country- 
woman with bare legs, beautiful like the Hun- 
tress, crossing the brook with her basket on her 
head, holding her child by the hand; and this 
child with legs reddened by the cold water, with 
swollen knees, with thick hair, turning feverishly 
as he looks at his father. His father shows him 
the way, and he follows it... And this old 
woman! is she not livingly transported to the 
canvas? Like the child, she abandons herself to 
the care of God and the head of the family ; thus, 
in the hour of danger, youth and age are alike. 
What am I saying? what do we all say—we, 
insensate artists, who dare to pretend that we 
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are not understood? Is it not we who leave the 
road? And we are surprised when we are not 
followed! Has Schnetz himself a feeling for 
his own genius? I do not know. But it is 
evident that he works honestly, under the ardent 
sun of Italy, that he has absorbed its vivifying 
rays and they have stayed in his heart. These 
rayS are pure, are true, and that which comes 
from the soul finds its way to a soul, be certain. 
Work, be exalted, dispute and intrigue ; it will 
all come to be properly adjudged by the weak and 
ignorant eyes of a young woman.” 

We may be sure that the sentiment of pretti- 
ness had much to do with de Musset’s proffer of 
romantic painting to the people. It is idle to 
suppose that all roads led from Rome, that the 
works of the bevy of painters who returned to 
Paris along with Corot went to the heart of the 
multitude. The rhetoric that appealed to the 
uncle of the essay also appealed to most nieces ; 
and even to-day Decamps and Diaz—to name 
the two who possessed the greatest and most 
evident luxury of romance and _ colour—are 
ignored. Manchester Square is negligent of 
them. The snuff-boxes in the Wallace Collec- 
tion are more popular with Mr. Claude Philipps’ 
highly-trained staff of keepers and with motoring 
visitors than the astonishing group of painters in D 
—Decamps, Diaz, Delacroix, Dupré. 
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Not all Corot’s Roman friends have come to 
the fame that does belong, and has belonged, 
to the greater members of the group in spite 
of much consistent disregard. We learn fairly 
clearly from de Musset what the interested 
thought in the year 1836 of their works. 
Edouard Bertin, whom Corot found so skilled 
and quick in “sitting down,” gets a great deal 
more attention than Corot himself. In his land- 
scape “‘one feels that he searches for the beauty 
of form and contour in the masses of his rocks 
and in the leaves of his trees which cut across 
the sky. The tones are large and delicate, and 
Nature, whom he studies, is grave and noble 
beneath his brush. There could be no better 
frontispiece to a Missal than an engraving made 
from his landscape.” Bodinier also is in this 
review of the Salon of 1836. “L’Angelus du 
Soir” is his picture, a “composition suave and 
full of melancholy. The tints of the setting 
sun, the sombre verdure of the land, the white 
dogs, the old man on his knees, the herd—all 
are well rendered. I like particularly the old 
shepherd whose head stands out black against 
the horizon.” 

Among the painters inspired by Italy, thinks 
de Musset, still ignoring Corot, M. Bodinier 
is one of the most distinguished. A mention 
of the ‘Berger Assis,” by M. Flandrin, is 
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followed by regrets that the writer has not 
given greater space to the landscapes. But we 
find among the honourably mentioned “ Messzeurs 
Rousseau, Dauvin, Veillat, et Corot, dont la 
‘Campagne de Rome’ a de grands admirateurs.” 
It is but a mean testimonial, demanded, one 
feels, by the “grands admirateurs.” They were 
not among the critics; they were not in the 
rue du Bac. They were the painters—the bevy 
of D's. 

Of Robert, also one of the company at the 
tables of ‘Il Lepre,” we hear more than the 
rest. De Musset describes the finding of him 
in Venice, which he visited after Rome. Suicide, 
and a Venetian girl who carried him soup, made 
Robert interesting “copy.” And de Musset 
improves the occasion. ‘Ah God! the hand 
that did this, and that painted, in six personages, 
a whole people! That hand, powerful, wise, 
patient, sublime, the only hand capable of 
renewing and retrieving the truth! That hand 
which, in the little it has done, has traced 
nothing but such as is beautiful, noble, immortal 
in Nature! That hand which painted the people 
and the instinct of whose genius was to search in 
man for the secret of the future! That hand— 
yours, Léopold!—the hand which has done that, 
to shatter the forehead in which such things have 
been conceived!” Yet suicide would scarce read 
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strangely as the death of others of these men of 
the Romance. Theirs was the romance of Faust, 
of Macbeth’s witches, of dusty and depressing 
Death, of horrors made familiar and life made 
too curious and overwhelming. And _ their 
recreation from hot drama was in ways of queer 
affectation and violence of pleasure. I do not 
speak of the painters of pure landscape, but of 
the lesser and less successful companions of 
Delacroix and Géricault. And Corot was in 
Paris, Robert in Venice! The sanity of Corot’s 
life was as safe and established in those early 
days as during his later years; and while suicide 
is of the environment, it is impossible to think of 
it within range of Corot’s quick, healthy eye. 

As with Robert in Venice, as in the Impasse 
du Doyenné, so in many of his associations. Set 
among such men as turbulent, one-legged Diaz ; 
bitter, blind Daumier, the Prudhon of tragedies ; 
Delacroix of massacres and executions; Manet 
who fought so fiercely that his sordid Olympias 
might be acceptable—among all these the blue- 
bloused tranquillity of Corot jumps to the eye, 
incongruous and refreshing. 

By the beginning of the ’forties, or, indeed, 
before then, Corot was well started on the joyous 
monotony of his career. Each year, without 
remission, meant the covering of canvases, and 
the regular covering of canvases meant regular 
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travel and regular studio-work. During forty 
years he will not once be found weary of the 
routine nor doubtful of his mission. He has 
passed through his noviciate, taken his final 
vows, and entered his cloister. While we see 
him at his recreations, put him in a world of 
busy and various interests, make much of his 
friends, and link his history, as life linked it, 
with that of his contemporaries, we cannot forget 
that Corot is a member of an enclosed order, we 
cannot quite persuade him to come out into the 
world. 

And yet we do meet him there. How of 
Corot in his Spanish costume, yellow and black, 
dancing in a crowded, gas-lit studio, or Corot in 
the Salon, bending before his own picture that 
the curious world might come and look over his 
shoulder at landscapes they had not yet learnt to 
admire? Certainly Corot lived in the world and 
was of the world, much as the intentest child is 
in and of it. And yet he was not of the world. 
His ardour for work, the flames which he felt in 
his hair when he knew himself an artist, had 
consumed the grosser and, in some sort, the 
deeper attributes of man in him. He stopped 
short of, and overshot, a complete worldliness, 
and it is difficult to meet him on even ground, 
even when he dances in his Spanish costume or 
nervously haunts his allotted position in. the 
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Salon. It was a time of ill-success and good. 
Year after year he would find himself hung in 
the darkest corners of the Salon—the catacombs, 
as he called them. So persistent were the slights 
he received in this particular that he fell—even 
Corot fell—into the easy error of ascribing them 
to active and personal animosity on the part of 
his judges. 

The great young painting and the great young 
painters of the nineteenth century had many 
slights to endure, certainly; and yet the very 
lack of justice with which they met in some 
quarters increased their fame in others. The 
critics were pleased enough to discover the 
official world at fault, and to be rejected or 
badly hung was already declared fair matter 
for distinction. Let the diary of Horace de 
Viel Castel be taken as a sample of the neg- 
lectful, ignorant, and even spiteful attitude of 
' officialdom towards the young school. He held 
an important artistic position at the Louvre, 
but in all the five volumes of diary devoted, 
when not dealing with the dishonesty of politics 
and women, to things literary and artistic there 
is no mention of Corot, and this at a time when 
Corot had arrived at a magnificent mastery of his 
art. Later I will quote de Viel Castel’s excited 
intolerance of Courbet and Diaz. 

As compensations for the catacombs were the 
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many tributes and friendships offered to Corot. 
In 1837 Francais had proffered the services of 
an intense admirer and industrious lithographer. 
It was on seeing a lithograph made by Frangais 
from one of Corot’s paintings that Corot peve was 
entrapped into the only word of praise he ever 
gave his son's work. ‘Oh, this is nice, quite 
nice!” he said, taking up the print, but abated his 
praise when Frangais told him that its merit was 
due to his son’s original. ‘ Your son, sir, is a 
much greater artist than I ever shall be,” said the 
lithographer, casting a momentary gloom upon 
the table. Doubtless the filial Camille changed 
the subject. 

Francais was a successful man. Lithographs, 
a little commoner in sentiment than their originals, 
pleased the public as they had pleased the parent, 
as well as, or better than, the paintings them- 
selves. He cheapened, in all senses, Corot, 
Rousseau, Decamps, and many another; and the 
process paid. In collaboration with the strange 
Grandville he illustrated ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and 
several other books; his heads were admired by 
Daumier; he had lived on the usual scarcity of 
francs, and came, in an honest though not very 
interesting way of art, to have plenty of them. 
He was a young man (he was born in 1814) 
when he met his master; and his devotion 
always retained something of the enthusiasm 
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aroused in the first year of their acquaint- 
ance. 

A little later and Corot’s landscape, having got 
into lithographs, got into verse. The poet, in 
1840, wrote a description of the ‘“ Evening” 
Corot had given to the Salon; his lines passing 
into the deeper shadow of the canvas until 


“A peine reste-t-il assez de jour pour voir, 
Corot, ton nom modeste écrit dans un coin noir.” 


But Gautier was not the first to copy that name 
from its dark corner. 1840 was a year of suc- 
cesses. The ‘Paysage, Soleil Couchant,” in 
which a young shepherd pipes against the 
babbling of a stream, was more original than 
had been the previous compositions; and the 
press put a period to its scolding. Gustave 
Planche was satisfied, and in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for April 1, 1840, we read 
serious praise of our artist. ‘Le petit Berger,” 
as the picture has since been named, was 
well hung; our young Christian had come up 
out of the catacombs, and the picture was 
bought by the council of the Beaux-Arts, In 
spite of this sale, and that of his closely-following 
“Moine” to a collector at Havre, the legend 
that Corot exhibited for thirty years without 
finding a purchaser is persisted in. M. Cavé, 
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the director of the Beaux-Arts, gave Corot 
1,500 francs, or a whole year’s income, for “ Le 
petit Berger,” and “Un Moine” fetched 500 
francs. The landscape went to the Museum at 
Metz, and with Metz, thirty years later, to 
Germany. 

Again in 1842 Corot found a purchaser. The 
State bought “Le Site d’Italie” and sent it to 
the Museum at Avignon, a city for which so rich 
a canvas, rich in the Diaz manner, was well 
suited. We are done, then, with those days of 
neglect which Mr. Paul Mantz thus sketches: 
‘“M. Corot reappeared in the Salon of 1831, and 
this time a writer, who faithfully expressed the 
feeling of his epoch, M. Jal, deigned to pronounce 
his name. Significant detail! . . . A  second- 
class medal obscurely given in 1833 was the 
first prize gained by the artist. He had to 
content himself with that occult glory, for 
criticism, which distributes its own prizes, showed 
itself singularly unobservant in his regard and 
made him no advances. In vain Corot appeared 
in the Louvre exhibitions with unflagging per- 
sistence, in vain he varied his subjects, passing 
from the solemnity of the Roman Campagna to 
the wild solitudes outside Paris, in vain he 
adventured on a sea-piece in 1834—the public 
was blind, and this loyal artist had no encourage- 
ment but such as he found in himself and in the 
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Sympathy of a band of devoted and believing 
friends, who, however, dared not give voice to 
their admiration.” 

Such is the picture that we are invited to draw. 
All the sign-posts point to a neglected and dis- 
couraged Corot. But I think the figure in the 
biographies is too stooping, and the bundle of 
his troubles overdrawn. Remembering how 
long he was in getting over his education, and 
that he did not vault the counter of his draper’s 
shop until he was nearer thirty years than twenty; 
that he then was lost to France in Rome; that 
he was thirty-one before he exhibited ; that his 
landscapes lay very quietly in their frames; 
and remembering that the public were agog 
with many sensational and excellent pictures in 
the Salons of his first exhibiting, I think there 
is no need to be indignant with all France save 
Corot’s twelve friends. Twelve friends meant 
twelve hundred very quickly. Unknown in 
1827, Corot was famous in 1840. 

Nor did those thirteen years in reality show 
him to us as altogether neglected. Francais’s 
friendship was but a symptom of a very wide 
feeling of welcome. Aligny had been enthusiastic 
in Rome, while frayings from the drapery store 
still clung to Corot’s coat. Auguste Ravier’s 
enthusiasm in 1836 need not be taken as 
exceptional. Ravier tells how he has decided to 
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live at Mére Gagnevin’s in Royat, not because 
she is to charge him only three and a half 
francs a day for bed and board, but because 
of an unexpected good fortune: lodging with 
her at this moment is a great artist, “in my 
opinion one of the three greatest and, at the 
same time, the mezlleur enfant de tous, the 
nicest boy possible, who can give good advice 
and whom I can watch at work; his name is 
Corot. He has been here a month and | am ~ 
delighted with the chance. He is the man 
among men whom I was glad to meet. Any 
other would have been a nuisance.” 

A similar proper appreciation of Corot is to 
be found in other chance tributes to him as 
man and artist. Almost from the first the 
elect knew; and the assertion that Dutilleux in 
1847 was his first buyer is disproved by this 
luck of 1840. It is no great wonder if he had 
only small popular fame in 1836; he had been 
exhibiting but a few years, yet even then the 
fact that Gustave Planche thought it worth 
while to explain in the press why Corot was not 
much to the public is a proof how near he 


had already come to a large recognition. In be 


the forties, however, his standing among artists — 
was assured; he invariably took a place in © 
the first flight of painters authorised by the is 
votes of the exhibitors to represent them on ' 
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the jury of the Salon; and when, a little 
later, Nadar published a caricature of him, 
he explained, not who Corot was, but only 
that the drawing was not done in ridicule, 
impossible towards “one of such dignity of 
character, and favoured with the fervent esteem 
of the entire younger generation.” 


CHAPTER VI 
HIS METHODS 


AVIER may be called Corot’s first pupil. 

He is already being watched at his 
work; his method is already of importance. 
He never came to be a very exact teacher 
of his art. He dealt too much in generalities 
to be of great practical use. We know that 
Carolus Duran had not been altogether obe- 
dient to his instructions, and upon Lhermitte 
his sway is proved to have been a light one. 
Conscience, ten times underlined, was a word 
placarded about when he had pupils in his 
studio. And “ Vive la conscience, vive la sim- 
plicité!” he shouted at other times for his own 
comfort. There are other key-words to his art. 
“Conscience and a light heart, and a clean,” 
he might have written. Or, ‘ Conscience 
and an eye”; or an infinite conjunction of 


exhortations ; all, we feel as we pronounce 
9 
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them, falling short of the true secret of a 
divine art. 

Other open secrets Corot reveals with all 
the gusto of discovery. ‘Never paint,” said 
he, ‘‘a subject unless it calls insistently and 
distinctly upon your eye and heart.” Or, 
“Do not imitate; do not follow others—you 
will always be behind them”; or, ‘You must 
interpret nature with entire simplicity and 
according to your personal sentiment, altogether 
detaching yourself from what you know of the 
old masters or of contemporaries. Only in this 
way will you do work of real feeling. I know 
gifted people who will not avail themselves of 
their power. Such people seem to me like 
a billiard-player whose adversary is constantly 
giving him good openings, but who makes 
no use of them. I think that if I were 
playing with that man, I would say, ‘Very 
well, then, I will give you no more. If I 
were to sit in judgment, I would punish 
the miserable creatures who squander their 
natural gifts, and I would turn their hearts 
to cork.” 

To a pupil who brought him a study very 
obviously inspired by himself, he said: « Bring 
me another like that and I will shut my door 
upon you for ever.” Among his many pupils, and 
among them, probably, because it was a charity 
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to teach him, was a deaf-mute; it was for him 
that he set up his sign of “Conscience” ten 
times underlined. And the deaf-mute, im- 
pressed and obedient, made his copy so faith- 
fully that he included an accidental spot of 
glue upon the master’s canvas. At which the 
laughing Corot said: ‘Look as carefully at 
Nature, and you will find her without stain.” 
Other instructions, to deaf-mutes and the rest 
of us, are: “Let your feelings be your only 
guide. Yet, as we are only simple mortals, 
we are subject to errors: listen to criticisms, 
but follow only such as you understand and 
agree with in sentiment. Fermeté, docilité— 
follow your convictions. It is better not to exist 
than to be the echo of other painters. As the 
wise man says, if one follows, one is behind. 
‘Beauty in art is truth bathed in the impression, 
the emotion, that is received from nature.) 
When the grace and charm of a view strike you, 
never neglect it. Seek truth and exactitude, 
but with the envelope of sentiment which you 
felt at first. If you have been sincere in your 
emotion, you will be able to pass it on to 


others.” “Art should be an individual expres- 
sion of the verities, an ardour that concedes 
nothing.” “Chzgueurs are liars, and liars are 


the worst of men.” This he said to a little 
boy, drawing under his guidance. A chigueur 
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is one who draws out of his head when he 
should be using a model. He confessed to 
the sin himself, saying to M. Chardin: ‘One 
day I allowed myself to do something chic ; 
I did some ornamental thing, letting my brush 
wander at will. When it was done, I was 
seized with remorse ; I could not close my eyes 
all night. As soon as it was day, I ran to my 
canvas and furiously scratched out all the work 
of the previous evening. As my flourishes dis- 
appeared, I felt my conscience grow calmer, 
and once the sacrifice was accomplished I 
breathed freely, for I felt myself rehabilitated 
in my own sight.” 

“An artist need not be born a genius; he 
need not even become a very skilful execu- 
tant; anybody can take count of the propor- 
tion of forms and the relation of colours one 
to another. Even dressmakers do not fail 
in their assortments; there is at my sister’s 
house at Ville d’Avray a garden - woman 
who makes beautiful bouquets; she could 
teach the laws of harmony to many of our 
celebrated painters.” It was a simple matter, 
this thing Art—he and the garden-woman found 
it so! 

With Corot it was as much a matter of 
sensation as of expression. He could paint 
so well because he could feel so well, because 
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he had retained the innocence of all his senses 
actively alive. “I pray God every day,” he 
said, ‘that He will keep me a child; that 
is to say that He will enable me to see and 
draw with the eye of a child.” His method, 
then, what was it? I will give the details of 
its mechanism, knowing full well that they 
avail nothing where perceptions are less vivid 
and sweet than his, and where realities are 
less exquisitely real. He has stated that for 
himself his picturings were actualities. ‘‘See,” 
he said, pointing out a canvas to a friend who 
saw upon it naught but landscape, ‘see the 
shepherdess leaning against the trunk of that 
tree. See, she turns suddenly. She hears a 
field-mouse stirring in the grass.” 

Corot is Japanese in his memory and his 
memory’s playfulness with Nature. ‘“ After my 
excursions,” said he, ‘‘I invite friend Nature 
to spend a few days under my roof; and, she 
there, my fantasy begins. Brush in hand, I 
go forth into the woods of my studio; I hear 
birds sing there, and the trees rustle in a 
phantom wind; I see streams flowing, and my 
rivers are charged with a thousand reflections 
of the sky and of everything upon their banks; 
the sun sets and rises for me in my home.” 
There is the lover, perfectly constant to 
his absent mistress. There is the method. 
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“IT look for nothing but Nature,” he con- 
tinues; “I feel stifled by the close skies of 
Paris.” 

M. Silvestre tells us yet more of Corot’s 
manner of work, particularly of sketching. “I 
remember,” he writes, “the making of a very 
beautiful study in a quarter of an hour at 
Fontainebleau: the sun is setting behind a 
lofty wood; a stream of light, in strong con- 
trast to the dark foliage, stretches from the 
foot of the trees to the horizon. ‘I will make 
a picture from this,’ Corot told me, ‘but, 
strictly speaking, I have no need for it. When 
I am asked for a replica of a landscape I 
can make it without looking at the original. 
I keep copies of my works in my heart and 
in my eyes. \A landscape painter should be 
able to paint a country masterpiece without 
leaving Montmartre.’” 

His method of sketching is further described 
by M. Silvestre from observation: “If Corot 
sees two clouds that at first sight appear to 
be equally dark he will, before building up the 
whole harmony of his picture on one or other of 
them, apply himself to discover the difference he 
knows must exist. Then, when he has decided 
on the darkest as well as the lightest tone in the 
scene before him, the intermediate values readily 
take their places, and subdivide themselves 
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“indefinitely before his discerning eyes. These 
values, from the most positive to the most vague, 
call to one another and give answer, like echo 
and voice. When the artist sees he can divide 
the principal values of the landscape before him 
into four, he does so by numbering the different 
parts of his rough sketch from 1 to 4, 4 standing 
for the darkest and 1 for the lightest patch, while 
the intermediate tones are represented by 2 and 
3. This method enables Corot, with the help 
of any old pencil and any scrap of paper, to 
make records of the most transitory effects seen 
upon a journey. Corot was not a man to make 
an inventory of his sentiments, and the fact that 
he made such records proves that they were 
sufficient for his own purposes. As a rule he first 
of all puts in his sky, then the more important 
masses in the middle of the composition, then 
those to the left and to the right; he then picks 
out the forms of the reflections in the water, if 
there is water, and so establishes the planes of his 
picture, his masses falling in one behind the other 
while one watches him. Sometimes he proceeds 
in a less orderly way ; for it goes without saying 
that his methods are the methods of freedom, and 
not the invariable recipes of a pedant. He takes 
in, at a glance, the form, the colour, and the 
movement of his models, and runs an unquiet eye 
over every part of the canvas before putting a 
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touch in place, sure that it does no violence to 
the general effect. If he makes haste he may 
become clumsy and rough, leaving here and there 
inequalities of impasto. These he afterwards 
removes with a razor, as if he were shaving his 
landscape, and leaving himself free to profit by 
such accidents of surface as are happy in effect.” 
Another shorthand method of Corot’s was to 
scribble upon his paper a circle where he found a 
high-light and a square where he wanted a dark. 
Why did he stop short of Pitman? Let him 
now speak for himself: “I never hurry to the 
details of a picture: its masses and general 
character interest me before everything else. 
When those are well established I search out 
the subtleties of form and colour. Incessantly 
and without system I return to any and every 
part of my canvas.” And elsewhere we find: 
“It is useful to put your vigorous touches on 
at the end like Rembrandt, who, having given 
a high finish underneath, applied great strokes 
of the brush above to give the admired look 
of solidity and energy. Put in as much as 
you like at first, and afterwards efface the 
superfluity.” 

During the time of his maturity Corot gene- 
rally used very fine canvases stretched in the 
ordinary way with keys, and was most particular 
as to their quality. No such particularity marked 
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his earlier years, when he often carried only 
paper on his travels; upon this he made his 
pictures and fixed them to canvases on his 
return. His canvases were generally slightly 
tinted ; and, after having swept in the chief lines 
of his composition with white chalk, he laid the 
paint foundation with black, white and umbers, 
terre de Sienne, and ochres. His brushes were 
big and firm. Such are the facts given by 
Gustave Collin, a pupil of the master. It is 
good to be able to steal for our own palettes the 
advice given to Dutilleux in 1849: “As far as 
I know, cadmium and antimony are good and 
lasting colours. I always use them and am 
always satisfied. As for yellow lake, I have a 
passion for it. Only I think it is most suitable 
for glazing. Lague Robert is considered to be 
firmer.” But dague Rodert should be only yor the 
rich :— 

“Tf you have enough money to give you 
liberty, and if you are content to dine off a loaf 
of bread, bought at the baker’s at sundown, as I 
have been content many a time-—and the next 
morning when I examined myself in the glass I 
was no thinner—the painter’s career may not 
come amiss to you, and I recommend it, at a 
pinch.” 

Morvan, the blacksmith’s village, Vézelay, St. 
André, and Lormes were sketching grounds in 
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1841 and 1842; and Rosny, where he had a 
yearly meeting with the Osmonds. In 1842 also 
he went further abroad—to Switzerland ; drawings 
dated at Geneva and Fribourg are sign-posts of 
this incident in his constant industry of touring. 
With him at Montreux was the painter Armand 
Leleux, whose Corot 2 Montreux contains the 
usual picture—a man intent on his work during 
painting hours, and, out of these, a schoolboy 
with a gayer than a schoolboy’s heart, full of such 
pranks as are stupid in cold print. 

We see Corot crowded round by companions of 
the brush ; we must bear with them, for they are 
always there, these spirited companions—loud- 
laughing young men, sometimes boastful of 
drinking till the morning, but, I fancy, most of 
them genuine workers at the landscape, and good, 
too, the majority of them. For Corot himself 
was good to the marrow: sincere, loyal to his 
lights; one who never forgot to be a son, or 
kind, or, under the din of his laugh, serious at 
heart. 

Corot's travelling companion, whether picked 
up on the road, in an inn, or brought from Paris, 
we know not, was a young man, interested in 
art, named Harduin. The two arrived at 
Geneva and then went on to Montreux, thence- 
forth a place of laughter. Such were the 
-gaieties of the Hotel du Pont-a-Pied: the artists 
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would be sitting at a meal when word of a fire 
was passed, and then the rush to its scene would 
be one yell of exclamation, and the storm that 
drenched them a most joyful adventure. Corot, 
out of breath but undismayed, arriving late and 
soaked upon the scene, yielded a splendid event 
to the history of humour. Drinks would abound 
under a hospitable roof in Vevey; the troupe 
would return, and the whole transaction be im- 
mensely enjoyed in its discussion before a fire. 
Corot was forty-six years old, and about to paint 
«The Destruction of Sodom.” 

The Corot of Montreux was also the Corot of 
Paris; he could not bring himself to be a 
companion of the Romanticists in gloom, or of 
the caricaturists in cynicism ; he could meet most 
men on common ground, provided they had, as 
most had, their gay moments. He could dress 
up, he could dance. His Spanish costume 
was famous at a certain series of balls held 
in a life-class room on occasions. Well into 
middle age would he put it on his middle- 
aged figure, and be a pirouetting mass of yellow 
and black. An album, filled by various hands 
while those dances were going forward, contains 
drawings by Isabey and others of the master 
thus attired. 

In 1843 ‘‘The Destruction of Sodom” was 
refused, but was accepted, unaltered, in the 
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following year. Charged with its rejection, one 
of the members of the jury said: “Corot? 
Corot? I don’t know the name. Oh, but I do! 
—the man of greys. You say we have refused 
him—it’s quite possible. But why do a con- 
flagration if one is all grey?” Paul Mantz wrote 
of this picture: ‘Its peculiar merit is that it 
shows a fire in full daylight. To do this it was 
necessary to eschew vulgar methods and break 
with the traditions of the Dutch masters. When 
Egbert van de Poel set a village on fire he took 
care to choose his hour, and to wait until the 
night permitted him to set his red flames going 
by the easy contrast with the darkness. M. 
Corot had greater courage. In the middle of the 
landscape, abrupt and desolate, he represented 
the doomed city burning with concentrated and 
implacable fire; the pale ardent flames mix with 
the rays of a torrid sky; the walls, at white of 
heat, burn to ashes; the scene is one of funereal 
grandeur—for, it is plain, this is no common fire 
lit by the hand of man, but one of Divine 
vengeance. The work, strikingly strange and 
truly heroic in intention, was little understood ; 
they sent M. Corot back to his peaceful idylls, 
and they did it so well that the painter, a severe 
judge of himself, ended in thinking that he had 
done wrong and that he was in honour bound to 
repaint his picture.” Thus he came to put out 
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his daytime conflagration, and now, instead of 
being fierce in the sunlight, it burns only in the 
words of the critic, and is feeble as the Hamlets 
of report, a dead Kean’s dead Macbeth. And, 
unluckily, faith by hearsay is a little difficult in 
the arts. © 

Corot, as we noted, had drunk deep of that 
noisy white water of the Trevi Fountain. After 
a Swiss summer, in which he was swayed 
particularly by Fribourg and its cathedral and the 
costumes of the people in 1843, he returned to 
Rome. The rejection of ‘The Burning of 
Sodom” annoyed him and made him look around 
for consolation; and in Rome he found it. 
Always drawn towards Italy, he made his 
third visit, of five or six months’ duration, in 
1843. 

A picture of Marseilles with a sturdy expanse 
of harbour-water and shipping, which M. Robaut 
ascribes to this year, shows that Corot paused in 
his journey at that town. The inevitable com- 
panion was, this time, Brizard, fellow-painter. 
The very core of the summer was spent in and 
about Rome; and all the while Corot’s industry 
seems to have taken hardly any painting-space. 
No very important pictures belong to the tour, 
but sketches and drawings in plenty mark the 
exact scenes of his happiness. In August he 
dared the fires of the Campagna ; and the garden 
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of the Villa d’Este, with precipiced terraces, a 
tossing of trees, a tangle of roofs, gave him the 
occasion for a study which has been much 
admired, and has been copied by Berthe Morisot 
herself—even Manet’s sitter and disciple. This 
is not his only study of this garden ; each aspect, 
here a steep adventurous view up towards the 
Villa, with intervening cypresses, here a sidelong 
view looking above the heads of lowly trees 
towards a corner of delightful masonry. That 
frolic and majestic garden, whose cypresses are 
the severe eyebrows of its countenance, and 
whose tremendous cataracts are a contradicting 
burst of laughter, kept Corot close during many 
days of that summer. He was busy, too, in the 
garden of Villa Pamphili and in the Forum ; but 
the hottest working day was surely that during 
which he painted Genzano, with its baked sand 
and its goat-herd, whose skin is dark as terra- 
cotta in the sun—a picture that he gave to 
Brizard. 

Curious, but not seriously important in the 
sequence of his canvases, is “ L’Odalisque 
Romaine,” for here, as if to prove how futile 
the classification of schools and styles may be, 
he has painted his reclining model with all that 
formality of elegance with which Ingres invested 
his painted figures and in particular his own 
odalisque. Ingres, who forgot all his genius 
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during the act of setting his palette, shows the 
prim voluptuousness of forms set among sleek 
accessories—Eastern metals and curtains and the 
like; and Corot, while he does not descend to 
studio properties, lets his model come as near to 
Ingres’s artificiality as she can do without repu- 
diating her painter’s individuality. On the other 
hand, it may be considered a fairly honest study 
of the nude: given a professional model, and 
provided that the artist lacks at the moment any 
very decided motive for his study, it is very easy 
to fall in with her way of posing and the 
banalities of convention. Corot was the possessor 
of “ L’Odalisque,” and proud of it for the sake of 
the contrast of values between the flesh tones 
and the draperies. This picture was painted in 
the studio of his friend Benonville, who welcomed 
him to Rome. 

“That incomparable city,” Corot called it; 
and he has left instructions for the Roman 
tourist. In 1840 a friend was on his way there, 
and Corot, a guide who had never at that time 
uncapped himself under Michael Angelo’s roof, 
wrote directions for his use there. According 
to these, you must walk much on the Pincio, 
in the Farnese Gardens, in the Campo Vaccino. 
He would have you walk, too, along the Tiber 
to the Ponte Molle. You must be much out 
of Rome to please him, and when you get to 
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Marino he would have you ask for Suora Marta, 
an innkeeper, and to her your talk must be of 
a Frenchman who stayed with her in 1827; and 
at the Caffé Greco particularly must you seek 
out a young man named Jardin, and say nice 
things to him. There are your instructions, to 
be followed unless you fear that Jardin is old, 
a thing incredible to Corot, who was bewildered 
by wrinkles. I think even the Capitol was 
perched on a little ten-year-old hill for him, 
and, having been himself young therein, it was 
the eternal youth of Rome rather than its old 
age that found his heart. 

Before he left Rome on this occasion Corot 
made his first visit—a visit of politeness, as he 
called it (he had been rude during the whole 
of his former years in Rome)—to the Sistine 
Chapel. He had little traffic with “ Last Judg- 
ments”; but Michael Angelo is said to have 
forced a cry of admiration from the landscape 
painter. 

And then, as always, back again to France 
and his own garden at Ville d’Avray, with the 
dull ponds that meant so much more to him 
than all the dashing brilliance of the Villa d’Este 
cascades. 

The following year saw him at the Salon with 
the ‘‘ Sodom,” rejected the year before, and “ Le 
Concert,” a picture a little cloying in its idyllicitsm, 
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but very pleasing to Théophile Gautier, who 
wrote of it at the time. It has been said that 
Corot repainted the ‘Sodom ” because of the 
adverse criticism it provoked; but, in the light 
of his almost complete repainting of “Le 
Concert,” which was hung in the Salon carré 
and much praised, I think the repainting of 
these two important pictures of the same 
period rather indicates that in later years he 
became generally dissatisfied with his work of 
that time. 

From his first visit to the Sistine Chapel, Corot 
came to his own little chapel in the shabby, 
beautiful old church of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet. 
His “Baptism of Christ,” its scheme and sur- 
roundings, its frame and the ill light in which 
it hangs, have none of the grand manners of 
Rome; and if Corot reached in this picture 
what was for him a great height of decorative 
convention he must yet have smiled at the 
contrast between his own effort and the over- 
toppling glories of the Vatican. ‘‘ Paysagiste,” 
he signed himself in soliciting the commission, 
and he may well have felt himself confirmed 
in that signature when the commission was 
accomplished. 

With no glories, and the most evident look 
of swinging from a nail, instead of being pillared 
and bolstered with architectural support, this 
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picture has, nevertheless, something of Sistine 
greatness. It is so perfectly sincere and serious ; 
it has been painted with such devout care and 
unquestionable good-will that it is impossible 
not to remember that Corot’s name was Jean 
Baptiste, and not to be sure that he, too, re- 
membered it. 


CHAPTER VII 
COROT IN CHURCH 


he OROT, Paysagiste, Quai Voltaire, No. 1 55 
was his working Paris address in the 
forties, and between there and No. 39, rue 
Neuve des Petits-Champs, his father’s home, 
and death-place in 1847, and Ville dAvray 
we must picture him in constant passage. From 
this address he wrote his application to the 
Commission of Fine Arts requesting that he 
might be given some public work: “ landscape 
painter” he signed himself, but it was because 
his landscapes were not paying his colour- 
maker’s bill that the letter was written. M. 
Théodore Scribe was his friend in high places, 
and Corot was commissioned to paint a panel 
for the baptistry of the Church of St. Nicolas 
du Chardonnet. This resulted in the fine 
“Baptism of Christ.” 
Through the thick of Corot’s early Paris, or 
along his own particular bank of the Seine and 
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past his studio on the Quai Voltaire, you make 
your way from the rue du Bac to this Church 
of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet. It makes one 
of many disorderly angles of a noisy meeting of 
the ways. It is a battered region; the streets 
are askew, and the traffic, on wheels and afoot, 
is mostly poor and hard-worked. It is a place 
where the Lady Poverty keeps no state. Her 
shoe-strings, like her hair, hang loose. The 
church, too, has lost its seventeenth-century 
looks, and yet is charming. It has untidy 
dwellings leaning up against its walls; the usual 
shining American-leather swing door, worn 
threadbare where you put your shoulder to it, 
admits you to the accustomed atmosphere of 
the Parisian church. It clamours for redemp- 
tion, cleansing. It hangs about you, clings to 
your face, until you wave it aside, or shake 
your head to rid yourself of its touch. Certainly 
it is not heavy with prayers; it is not holy 
enough for that. They have found a passage 
somewhere, out and up; or, in so lightening 
hearts, they have put a load upon the atmo- 
sphere. 

But if I have seldom known so ill an air, I 
have never so quickly forgotten and been 
content with a discomfort as when I visited St. 
Nicolas du Chardonnet’s one morning early 
in the year 1908. Clean, light, tender, quizzical, 
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humorous, and solemn came a voice from up 
the nave. Before the front benches, filled with 
forty little girls in almost uniform black, of an 
otherwise empty church, was moving the cas- 
socked figure of a middle-aged priest. No less 
than the activities of his voice were those of 
his body. His discourse was of Confession : 
his whole endeavour to be useful to the little 
intelligences, all sheltered under round black 
shiny hats and the elusiveness of youth, ranged 
before him. Perhaps no man ever worked so 
hard and yet so delicately. Several rules 
evidently he had made for himself: he must 
appeal to all his little girls, he must appeal to 
good sense rather than sentiment ; he must 
awake, teach, carry them on during their lesson, 
and never let them slur a meaning or later 
find a flaw in his instruction, He was delight- 
fully aware of the practical woman in each one 
of them, and also was ware of her ; and deter- 
mined that she should be as sensible in her 
religion as in her housekeeping. And all the 
while he talked and mimicked, and with his 
whole heart was utterly sane and in earnest. 
The woman who confesses the sins of her servant 
and husband; the penitent whose confessions are 
like the tunes of Mme. Angot on the barrel- 
organ, known by heart and full of trivialities ; 
the man who runs through his offences as if 
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he were brushing his hair in a hurry, that he 
may be tidy for an appointment for which he 
is late; and many others he betrayed to us. But 
his mimicry did not end there; drawing him- 
self up to his full height, folding his arms, and 
deepening his voice, he put questions to himself 
from—the Almighty! ‘‘Have I given you the 
confessional that you may have an opportunity 
for scolding; that you may be severe and ill- 
tempered, or, worse, inattentive to the sorrow 
of My penitents?” And so on. And he was 
a success, this priest. At his witticisms sundry 
little. girls looked round to discover if the 
strangers behind therh were sharing in their 
enjoyment. And at his solemnities there was 
a very obedient and still intentness. 

But it was the painter, not the preacher, that 
had drawn us to St. Nicolas. Tender and 
radiant, the “Baptism of Christ” fills with 
beauty the little baptistry, where, doubtless, 
many of the little girls whose sermon we 
had trespassed upon had been baptized. It 
is more formal and elaborate in its composition 
than the decorations in the church at Ville 
d’Avray, but Corot’s simplicity is not easily 
spoiled. The sky is radiant and religious ; the 
trees, the lake, the figures are all sweetly done, 
although it may be complained against the action 
of the half-kneeling St. John in particular that 
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it lacks any of the conviction of reality, and is 
conventional. But beyond the insincerity, to 
give it a hard name, of the action, there lies 
an essential sincerity of feeling in the group; 
and this culminates in sweet triumph in the 
trees, the landscape, and the sky. 

Having traced Jean-Baptiste Corot (who was 
always congratulated on the 24th of June, the 
Saint’s feast day) into church, let us track him 
in his charities. He was confirmed in benevo- 
lences. His painting went the better on a day 
of almsgiving; and to lend, without hope of 
repayment, was a chief pleasure with him. To 
give daily bread was as habitual as the taking 
of it; and every detail of his life—his soup, 
even—was the excuse for a little charity. This 
soup of his was excellent, and his caretaker 
charged him six-halfpence for it. A friend, with 
a sense for soups and sous, one day shared it 
with him. “ How much?” asked he. “Six 
sous,” said Corot. ‘ Why, I pay ten for mine, 
and it’s not so good as this,” said the friend. 
“So,” said Corot, telling his story, as interesting 
to him as an anecdote of 10,000 francs, ‘‘ the 
next day I complained bitterly to my care- 
taker. ‘You have been deceiving me about 
the price of my soup. I can no longer pay 
you six sous, I said. ‘It cannot go on.’ 
And as she began to excuse herself I con- 
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tinued, ‘It is worth more, and I will pay you 
ten sous.’” 

Thus it was that he had a nice way of 
refusing thanks, and excusing himself for his 
kindnesses: when he gave Henri Dumesnil a 
picture and was about to be thanked, he inter- 
rupted with, “No, no, ce west qu'un mouvement 
du ceur.” 

Among his beggars was one who came and 
awaited his charity at his door ina cab. ‘“ She is 
very well dressed,” said Corot’s servant, with 
some indignation at having to convey a request 
for a thousand francs; “I cannot understand 
how any one with such a toilet can borrow money. 
If I were you, I would refuse.” ‘Give her that,” 
said Corot, handing her notes for the money, 
“and remember that the worst kind of misery is 
misery dressed in silk.” 

Even the bully was met with exquisite kind- 
ness: neither silks nor a pistol could dull his 
pleasure in giving. ‘“ What can I do to serve 
you?” said he toa young man who presented a 
haggard countenance for his speculation. ‘‘I am 
unlucky,” was the answer; “ you must give me 
500 francs or I must blow my brains out. “But 
I have not the amount,” stammered Corot, not 
pleased with the manner of the request, and the 
young man departed, leaving his address. But 
Corot had done wrong; his conscience-stricken 
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hand shook as he took up his brush again. ‘ No, 
no,” he cried to a friend who was with him; “no, 
no, but I lied! I had the 500 francs but did not 
give them to him—this cannot be allowed to go 
on”; and, running to his desk, he wrote: ‘‘ Cher 
confrére, come quickly; I have the 500 francs 
at your disposal.—Coror.” And sitting down, 
happy, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, then, it goes much 
better; you will see I shall paint a good picture.” 

And all his good pictures were nurslings of 
this happy mood. He would paint, saying to 
himself, “‘ Now I am making twice what I have 
just given.” Or again, having just emptied his 
cash drawer, he would take up his easel, saying: 
‘““ Now we will paint great pictures. Now we will 
surprise the nations.” ‘I can claim no merit in 
giving, I am always repaid,” he said. ‘One day 
I gave a poor artist of Lyons 1,000 francs. That 
same day I had a buyer, who offered me 3,000 
for a picture I had priced at 4,000. While he 
was in my studio and I was finishing the picture, 
two more buyers came in, and looked about to 
choose a picture. At which my first man hastily 
whispered to me, ‘Remember, the picture is 
mine.’ And the two others spent 1,000 francs 
apiece. There was a day worth 6,000. You 


see that the 1,000 francs was amply repaid; it 


is always so.” 
‘“Now I defy your landlord to evict you.— 
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Corot,” was the note he sent to Daumier with 
the title-deeds of a house at Valmondois. 
Daumier was old and poor and growing blind, 
and Corot thought himself wonderfully fortunate 
to be able to present him with a home. “ He is 
the St. Vincent de Paul of painting,” said a good 
curé upon hearing the tale of Corot’s charities. 

From his store of pictures as from his store of 
francs, Corot gave incessantly. What better 
alms of pleasure could he have given to any 
painter than that he made to Hippolyte Flandrin, 
the man of art grec baptisé? Flandrin had 
been the winner of the Prix de Rome ; Corot 
gave him an exquisite study made on the terrace 
of the French Academy, with its fountain, just 
swelling over with silver water; and, beyond 
its tinkle, Rome and St. Peter’s lying grave and 
silent. And he had a scheme for getting his 
landscapes into prison. He thought that skies 
and trees were good to give to convicts. Surely 
they will come out into the beautiful world with 
desire to do good, he said. It is curious to 
remember that the different Haydon had some 
such thoughts when he sent one of his melan- 
choly masterpieces to Surrey Gaol to raise the 
hopes of Leigh Hunt. 

‘‘T have heard from a friend of Corot’s, Dr. 
Grassiot,” writes Chardin, ‘‘a story which shows 
how charitable he was. This doctor was the 
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owner of a little place at Montfermeil, near 
Paris, whither Corot sometimes went in the 
summer season. One year, after his departure, 
the doctor’s mother, while putting in order the 
room he had occupied, found at the bottom of 
the closet a bag that Corot had forgotten. It 
contained several rolls of gold. They immediately 
informed Corot, who replied with some embar- 
rassment, and as if vexed to find his secret 
discovered, that he was in the habit of taking 
it about with him for his charities. As he had no 
wants, and lived a simple life, he found himself a 
perfect Croesus with his private fortune and the 
money he gained from his pictures. Charity 
compelled him to spend all his superfluous money 
in doing good. It was a tacit compact that he 
had made with himself, which he revealed to 
no one, being happy to play mysteriously the 
part of benefactor to the poor around him.” “JI 
make a little distribution of my earnings to mes 
neveux,’ he said. “Those who are rich buy 
shawls for their wives, and those who are poor 
buy mutton and petticoats.” 

Anecdotes of Corot’s charity are monotonously 
many and M. Ernest Chesneau’s is but one of 
a hundred testimonies: 


“Corot was adorably good. He would never take a 
halfpenny from his pupils, He gave to all who had 
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recourse to him. He sent a picture to every charitable 
sale. He allowed himself to be duped without showing 
that he knew he was being duped.” 


In 1846 Corot was decorated. It is probable 
that M. Théodore Scribe was instrumental in 
obtaining the honour that Corot had merely 
deserved. “Incredible,” said his father, who, 
hearing that one of his name had been accorded 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, never con- 
ceived that it was for Camille, but could not 
understand how his own breast had merited it. 
And when he was convinced that his son of fifty 
years had really been honoured as a grown man 
by grown men, he told him how it behoved him 
to behave, and besought him to be tidier in his 
dress. ‘‘ You,” said the husband of Mme. Corot, 
modtste, “must consider your coat now that you 
carry the red ribbon in its button-hole.” But 
Corot was too far gone in creases. For the sake 
of filial obedience and the red-ribbon he may 
have pulled down his waistcoat, say a dozen 
times; and then the creases and the tangled hair 
of the portraits would creep back. 

The decoration, and a letter from an unknown 
M. Dutilleux expressing the sincerest sort of 
admiration and a desire to possess a picture of 
Corot’s, which, in his son’s absence, the father 
opened, seem, more than anything else, to 
have made Corot féve suspicious. He asked 
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an impartial friend: ‘‘Tell me truly if Camille 
has any particular talent.” I hope he had the 
consolation of going far in his discovery 
before he died in the autumn of the following 
year. 

Dutilleux’s letter was the beginning of one of 
the chief friendships of Corot’s life. Constant 
Dutilleux, coming to the very sane conclusion 
that many sacrifices were worth making to possess 
an example of the Master he adored in the Salon 
when he had come from Arras to visit it, wrote 
the letter that came in Corot’s absence and was 
opened by his father. He, of course, was, as he 
says in his reply, as much surprised as gratified 
to find his son admired. No less humble than 
his father’s was Corot’s own letter when he 
returned and wrote it. He was delighted to 
be honoured—he hurried to obey—he would at 
once despatch a study; and all this for what 
reward?) Two hundred francs. A little draft 
for no more than a modest 48, and the sending of 
it the occasion for an immense amount of good- 
humour and congratulation, and the subject for 
an important page in the biography of the 
artist ! 

And there was no end to the good-humour, 
the amiabilities between the man of genius and 
the stranger who would consent to give him 
200 francs for a painting. Corot ended by 
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sending him two pictures; one he bought, the 
other he kept, as a loan, that he might enjoy 
it and copy it. That was his right as a 
purchaser, one supposes. It led to an invitation 
from the buyer and to a very regretful refusal 
from the vendor, who must stay at home to 
nurse his father, fallen sick. Ville dAvray 
was the hospital; there he, his father, and his 
mother spent the summer, and it was then that 
Corot decorated the walls of the little arbour 
I have visited with the reader in the middle 
of the garden. He worked secretly, and on his 
mother’s birthday, threw open its doors for her 
surprise. We hope she was pleased. This 
autumn that the father died was the year of 
revolution. Corot had many other deep distrac- 
tions also in regard to his work. The procedure 
of the Salon was changed, along with most 
things ; and Corot, with 353 votes to his name, 
was elected to the committee charged with the 
placing and classing of the pictures. 

But he was never very deep in the business of 
juries: his main duties were to give comfort and 
companionship to his mother and to do justice to 
his genius. His mother shared his dinners ; the 
evening with its meal and its game of cards was 
always hers, and Dutilleux had come to Paris 
to make the longed-for acquaintance of a master 
tied to his home by the unresented bonds of 
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filial piety. A letter, dated January, 1849, shows 
that the two men had already learnt to be friends, 
and that yet another invitation from Dutilleux 
had been more favourably considered: “I have 
shown it to my mother,” writes the son, ‘‘ and 
she cannot bear to keep me from you longer. 
And so we will admire Nature together— 
Nature who gives her exquisite self to every 
man who seeks her. Vzve la conscience et la 
stmplicité.” 

Dutilleux was born in 1807; his father, a 
military doctor, surrendered his life to the plague 
at Breda in 1810. He spent some time in Paris, 
in the rue Racine, that was to become Stevenson’s, 
to learn the trade of printing, and, like Loudon 
Dodd, must have come near to starving there. 
But he was also near the Luxembourg; and 
there he realised what pictures were to mean 
in his life. He says: “I would never have 
believed that painting could have had such an 
extraordinary effect upon me. I was unhinged. 
I cried as if I had been moved by a great piece 
of acting.” In 1827 he discovered Delacroix: 
“Delacroix is proving he can draw. I want 
nothing but a little more majesty in his Christ. 
The angels are designed like a Raphael’s. The 
colour is astounding.” By his admiration he 
himself was drawn into painting; in 1830 he 
made his final decision. He could not admire 
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without being himself a-doing, and, even more 
important, he could not so admire without being 
a-buying. He announces the publication of two 
Delacroix lithographs:—I do not know the 
price; I know only their beauty.” In Ernest 
Chesneau’s Pezntres e¢ Statuaires Romantigues 
we are shown a page of the early expenses of this 
patron of the arts: ‘“ Breakfast, 3 sous’ worth 
of bread, 1 sous worth of cheese; dinner, 
eightpence-halfpenny ; lodging (rue Git-le-Cceur, 
No. 5), 17 francs a month, Jdottes comprises.” 
But, not making as much, he retired to Douai, 
and married, recklessly, it may be thought, 
and was happy. In 1839 his great friendship 
with Delacroix began, and only ended when 
Delacroix took leave of him upon his deathbed 
in 1863. In 1847 we know that he could afford, 
though perhaps ill-afford, a Corot. 

Dutilleux dared big comparisons in honour 
of his two masters. Delacroix he thought equal 
to the greatest subject painters of the past; and 
of Corot he wrote: “I am not certain if he is 
not Delacroix’s superior. Corot is the father of 
modern landscape. There is not a landscape 
painter, whether he is aware of it or not, whose 
work does not derive something from his. | 
have never seen a Corot which is not beautiful, 
or a line of Corot without meaning. Among all 
modern painters he is the one who has most in 
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superb. I spoke to him of what I want to do in 
my ‘Orphée.’ He told me to let myself go, 
giving myself up to such ideas as would come. 
He does not admit that the taking of great pains 
will result in beauty. Titian, Raphael, Rubens, 
&c., put no restraint upon themselves. Never- 
theless, work is always indispensable. Corot 
thinks hard of the subject he is painting. His 
ideas come to him and are set down while he 
works; cest la bonne maniéere.” 

This year, 217 votes put Corot again upon the 
jury, and his own pictures, hung beside those of 
Rousseau, were a feature of the Salon. The 
large “Christ in the Garden of Olives,” to which 
he had given much anxious and devoted work, 
was bought by the State, and the Deputy for 
Langres asked for and obtained it for his city. 
Corot was now popular. The press began to 
have the courage of other people’s opinions; and 
Champfleury, with the pretentious contempt for 
the public that distinguished the criticism of that 
time as much as any other, wrote: “ The name 
of Corot is at last honoured, and this is the more 
remarkable considering that Corot is without 
doubt the greatest landscape painter of France.” 
In 1850 Corot’s support among the painters was 
increased by over a hundred votes, and he once 
more served upon the jury of what was now the 
established Salon. The Beaux-Arts bought his 
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“Danse des Nymphs” for 1,500 francs—cheap 
enough, in all conscience. But these official 
purchases do some credit to officialdom, and 
blue tape for once is shown to be a pretty blue. 
Let it flutter in the reader's eye like strips of 
Corot skies ! 

And honours were falling in singularly right 
places, in spite of Nieuwerkerke and a stub- 
born loyalty to the David tradition. Nieuwer- 
kerke, who had been overheard describing 
Corot as a miserable creature who smeared 
canvases with a sponge dipped in mud, had, in 
his official position, to witness many decorations 
that did violence to his prejudices. And he even 
found himself obliged, after a Corot had been 
bought by his Emperor and made an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, to call at the studio 
in the Faubourg Poissonniére. Corot had for- 
gotten the appointment, his door was locked, 
and so he held himself bound to call upon the 
Minister with his apologies. This lapse led, in 
its strange way, to Corot’s frequent attendance 
at the much-attended ‘‘ Mondays ” in the Count’s 
apartments in the Louvre. 

In May, 1851, honours came to Decamps and 
Diaz. That they were honoured was the more 
honour when we remember what a bitterness of 
Opposition was felt among the Conservatives of 
criticism. The old cry that imperfection and 
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carelessness were being mistaken for genius, a 
cry that has hindered the acceptance of all great 
technicians, from Velasquez to Monet, greeted 
the announcement of the distinctions conferred 
upon them. We find in Viel Castel’s diary the 
following entry: “Sunday, May 4, 1851.—Yester- 
day took place the distribution of awards to 
artists. I was present in a reserved place among 
the members of the Institut upon the platform 
where stood the Minister. They have been 
rather lavish with Crosses: M. Decamps was 
nominated officer of the Légion d’Honneur. 
That artist did not think fit to attend the 
meeting. This is a lack of respect and a gross 
breach of good manners of which I should like 
to see immediate and severe notice taken. 
Messteurs les artistes desire and ardently solicit 
decorations and then give themselves con- 
temptuous airs which ought not to be tolerated. 
Diaz was named chevalier. That was a mistake. 
M. Diaz, fashionable painter, a clever enough 
faker of the colour of Correggio and Prudhon, 
has never accomplished anything but sketches. 
He does not know how to draw, and not one 
of his canvases can be called a picture. The 
encouragement given to this kind of easy work 
will mislead many young men and will create 
a school that exalts imperfection in the place of 
genius. Our mission is not to render art 
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accessible to all. There are already too many 
artists subsidised by the State. But sup- 
press the study of draughtsmanship and the 
science of form and you will have a school of 
daubers.” 

This same understudy of Nieuwerkerke, himself 
contemptuous, was impatient, even in 1855, of 
all painters except the established fogeys. 
They were to him outside the social pale, and 
he has tales to prove them so. Again he holds 
them up to ridicule in the pages of his diary, 
and is quite satisfied that they are contemptible. 
‘Wednesday, April 25, 1855.—The rejected 
painters and sculptors are addressing the most 
buffoonish complaints to the Emperor ”—whose 
admirations were not all under control of the 
Louvre—“ demanding a State measure enforcing 
that the doors of the exhibition be thrown open 
to them. The conceit of painters passes all 
knowledge; the least slight to their vanity is 
a public calamity. Diaz, in beginning a picture, 
flares with enthusiasm and delivers the following 
monologue: ‘Allez, donc, M. Ingres, allez donc 
voir st vous étes fichu pour civer mes bottes !’ 
He makes a stroke with his brush: ‘ That does 
for the father of greys ; you will never see a face 
of his like this!’—a second stroke of the brush : 
‘Hein, what contours, what harmony! How 
suave! Come down, old duffer, come and take 
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lessons from Diaz!’ Courbet consecrates his 
canvases to the glorification of himself. One 
picture is called ‘Atelier de M. Courbet,’ with 
M. Courbet finishing a landscape in the middle 
of a crowd composed of all the ugliness of human 
society, of all the rags collected by the ragman. 
‘Bonjour, M. Courbet,’ another picture, shows 
us its painter passing, with high head and superb 
look, before a buyer from Nimes, who has had 
the stupidity to buy his ‘Bather’; the buyer 
bows to M. Courbet, and the servant of the 
buyer, overwhelmed, prostrates himself before 
the master. These gentlemen think that they 
cut great figures; the public hasn’t a thought 
of them. When there was a Raphael and a 
Michael Angelo, the people could be fervid in 
their admiration, but in this time of a mean style, 
and a people as incredulous of the arts as they 
are of religion, these pampered humbugs are 
very quickly forgotten. The art of to-day is 
a republic of federated coteries; each coterie 
is a department, with very little opinion of the 
neighbouring department, thinking itself the 
whole republic, which mirrors itself and admires 
itself in the waters of the lake. When I hear 
of the fraternity of artists I sit stupefied. Artists 
detest each other in general and execrate one 
another in particular.” 

We remember against all these words the 
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deeds of Corot: we remember that Daumier, 
certainly not of his coterie, died in a home 
made for him by Corot; that Millet’s widow 
had his alms; that Rousseau, the utterly dis- 
similar, was named by him the soaring eagle 
in the sky, in which he twittered near the earth. 
When the mind’s eye sees the great painters of 
the diarist’s time linked together by such admira- 
tions and charities, we can but wonder at history 
as it is caught in the making. 

And this official ill-humour with the world of 
art is not exhausted: “The artist in undress is 
as curious as the politician zztzme. Too often 
biography dresses in heroics and crowns with 
a halo the sorriest sort of creatures. Seen ata 
distance the private life of the artist reflects 
the glory of his talent. The man is sanctified ; 
his faults, basenesses, and crimes disappear, 
and in the eyes of posterity he is misunderstood 
by the society of his time. In the future we 
shall be criminals for not having adored the 
bonhomme Béranger, who is the worst dog in 
Christendom; for not having alleviated the 
suffering of de Musset, mad with pride and 
drink; for not having mounted in diamonds 
M. Ingres, who builds a pyramid about himself, 
who is always complaining, who receives at- 
tentions from everybody, and who has not the 
slightest delicacy of feeling for those who attend 
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on him. M. Thiers is astonished that France 
is not called la Thieréide, and M. Guizot that 
‘she is not called Guizotine.” 

They are all insupportable, his contemporaries, 
to our diarist; at an appreciation, he is the 
sorriest failure of all his kind—to use his own 
superlatives. Even Delaroche does not satisfy 
him: ‘He is an Achilles shut in his tent, a 
business man, cleverer at acting than at painting. 
M. Benoit Fould, conducted by Scheffer, visited 
him at his studio, praised him, cajoled him, saw 
his things of beauty, and conferred with him 
concerning the acquisition of a picture of 
Girondins, costing the trifle of thirty thousand 
francs—a big price, but let that pass. A month 
later, Jalabert, Delaroche’s factotum, called on 
M. Benoit Fould and told him that his master 
could not live on water, even at the price named! 
He must solicit an increase of five thousand 
francs. Although astonished, he raised no dif- 
ficulty ; the thirty-five thousand francs shall be 
paid for ‘Les Girondins.’ The picture being as 
good as bought, Benoit Fould is asked by his 
friends to show it in his room, but the great 
Jalabert comes back and announces that the 
firm of Delaroche does not send out a picture 
before it is paid for. ould shrugs his shoulders 
and pays.” 

We have a glimpse through this same de Viel 
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Castel’s glasses of medal-awarding in 1853: ‘‘ The 
decisions of the jury for the first, second, and 
third medals are curious. The coteries have 
imposed upon justice. The minor landscape 
painters support and are supported by the 
colourists. Paintings in little find favour. Serious 
works have not a chance. Reiset, Conservateur 
des dessins du Louvre, and Villot, Conservateur 
de la peinture, have no real judgment... . But 
they are important, considering themselves the 
only judges. They are two popes, infallible. 
They do not discuss, they dictate. When they 
say, ‘That is good,’ they do not allow any other 
opinion to be heard. Reiset tolerates nobody 
but Ingres and his followers; Villot nobody but 
Delacroix and his. Reiset has no sight, and, to 
judge a picture, he arms his eye with a binocle, 
and lets his nose career across the canvas or 
the paper. Villot, after having painted sufficiently 
bad pictures, is taken up entirely with minia- 
ture, and he copies Fragonards and the rest. 
The importance of these conservateurs is betrayed 
in their talk. Reiset, when he converses on art, 
is constantly saying ‘Believe what I tell you,’ 
and if one does not agree, which is possible, he 
shrugs his shoulders and goes. Villot credits 
himself with everything that happens of good 
in the museum; he claims the initiation of all 
measures useful to art and artists, and his wife 
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says, to anybody who will lend an ear, that 
without him Ze Musée would go to the devil. 
Longperier, the keeper of the antiques, is another 
type of man. His knowledge is vast, and it is 
knowledge well drilled. De Laborde est un faux 
savant guia su se glsser a l'Institut. Cest un 
chiffonter gui cherche sans discernement dans tous 
les fourtlrs.” 

And more of the ways of juries :—“ July 12, 
1853.—Yesterday we hada meeting of the jury to 
choose pictures for 7exposztion a’honneur. When 
I arrived a discussion had been in progress an 
hour as to whether we had the right to judge 
the pictures of all decorated artists or members of 
the Institute among the pictures of their choice, 
and Dauzat, the man of the Société Libre des 
Beaux-Arts, stirred the fire. All this seemed to 
me puerile, and to solve the difficulty I proposed 
to devote a room to the artists in question and 
to label it, ‘Salle des Exempts.’ My proposition 
was accepted.” So our diarist had his uses, even 
though he goes on to tell that “I have suc- 
ceeded in rejecting from the exfosztzon @honneur 
Courbet’s pictures. I did not wish that the evil 
pleasantries of the head of the School of the 
Ignoble should be prolonged. Francais and 
Mouilleron were furious, for they had the idea 
of awarding him a first medal.” 

We know, of course, of the Emperor’s Winter- 
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halters: the Empress Eugénie is polished into a 
steadfast youthfulness on the German’s canvases, 
and the rest of the imperial kin are equally 
insipid in the preservation accorded them by his 
sleek brush. But perhaps the Emperor’s taste 
must not be hung up with his Winterhalter : 
Winterhalter was a necessary evil attaching to 
crowned heads; we can judge better from the 
fact that Napoleon III. refused to like a 
Hobbema much admired by the cognoscentz. 
We rate Hobbema less to-day than he was rated 
in the middle of the nineteenth century: we have 
come to agree with the Emperor. But Viel 
Castel was very angry. “Sunday, April 109, 
1857.—The sale of the fine Patureau collection 
of pictures begins to-morrow. The Emperor 
went yesterday to see it, and he found the best 
of Hobbemas ugly. And the Princess Mathilde 
said that she would not give a thousand francs for 
the whole collection. Certainly the Bonapartes 
know little of art, and they are silly enough to 
form their opinions without consulting those who 
do know.” Later we shall find the Emperor 
hanging a Corot in the private apartments of the 
Empress. 

In the same diary: ‘“ Monday, April 17, 
1857.—Yesterday, at the distribution of prizes 
to exhibitors, the artists did not applaud the 
name of Alfred de Dreux, who did not dare to 
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come to receive his Cross; but they received 
with acclamation the name of Daubigny, who 
was to receive a first-class medal. This was 
a protest against the decision to favour de 
Dreux and Ziem, and to make Winterhalter 
an officer.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SYLVANS AND THE SATIRISTS 


LTHOUGH Corot has you out alone with 

him under his exquisite painted skies, and 

a-foot with him upon the bedewed greens of his 
meadows very early in the morning, when you 
come to companion him in his life as well as upon 
his canvases you find yourself, as we have dis- 
covered, in a considerable press of people. A 
man constantly befriended and befriending must 
in, Paris, his headquarters, have an extensive 
acquaintance. Always remembering his singu- 
larity, his red face, his lack of the insincerity 
that makes good conversation, we will follow 
Corot in among his little crowd. His friends 
were one after another being haled for rewards ; 
one after another they were companions in 
his success, after struggles much harder than 
his own. Troyon, Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, 
Rousseau, all had been hungry—hungrier far 
than Corot, who, as he said in the gay inven- 
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tory made just before his death of the benefits 
he had received in this life, had never known 
poverty. 

Many of Corot’s friends were just the men it is 
natural to associate with his name; and there 
were others. For the moment my digression 
will be for those of the first-named order. A 
man after Corot’s own heart, and upon whom he 
looked with paternal solicitude, was Daubigny, 
his life-long friend. Daubigny had the sense to 
know how much he was honoured by Corot’s 
favours, and he drew closer to the great in- 
fluence until the moment of his death, when he 
said, “Adieu! I go to heaven to see if friend 
Corot has found me subjects for landscapes.” 
The canvas in the National Gallery proves that 
Daubigny was becoming more and more the dis- 
ciple of the gentle master. It is a loyal picture, 
that of the two old men—in the ’seventies of the 
century and of Corot’s life—industrious and en- 
thusiastic, the one in giving a glorious example 
and the other in gloriously following it. 
Daubigny, born in Paris in 1817, painted clock- 
cases and the like under his father’s tuition ; 
travelled in Italy in 1835, and studied with 
Delaroche in the following year. Afterwards, 
landscape utterly absorbed him, and he instituted 
the barge-studio, visited of Corot, in which he 
painted a constant flow of river pictures. The 
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barge was home enough for two or three ; it had 
its kitchen and its bunks, and it would shelter its 
owner for nearly a whole summer at a time, and 
he went by the name of “Captain,” like any 
Jacobs hero. 

Rousseau springs to the mind as another in- 
evitable friend. His place of birth, like Corot’s, 
was in the very heart of Paris. Like Corot, too, 
he had something to do with the profession of 
cloths and clothes. His father was a tailor of 
standing—he fitted, it is said, the royal form 
of Louis Philippe—but, unlike Corot féve, he 
was interested in his son’s art, and at one time 
visited him every week at Barbizon. Bearded, 
like Courbet and Millet, Rousseau has less of the 
look of a fighter against the worldly ordering of 
things than the one, and less that of the fighter 
for spiritual victories than the other. It is a 
massive head, a face of bulk. As in these two 
men, in Browning, in Henley, and, among the 
shaven, in Corot and Balzac, and in many heads 
of the century, the weight of the man seems 
expressed in the weight of his features. It 
is a masterly head, and Rousseau was his own 
master and his own school. He, like Delacroix 
and Corot, and other great men, came into 
being in the Salons of the late ’twenties and 
‘thirties. 

That Millet was a little impatient of Corot’s 
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gentle art, and Corot a little abashed by Millet’s 
arduous and impassioned painting, is not un- 
natural; nor that they were friends for whom 
there was a big barrier of difference. It is 
shown on another page that Millet, coming 
from his bare board at Barbizon, was repelled 
by the gaiety and abundance of a table spread 
especially for him by Corot. And a difference 
in tables may give colour to a rather colour- 
less difference in larger tastes. At least we 
feel that there was no intimacy between the 
two great men, though Corot held the other in 
deep respect. 

Sensier, whole-heartedly Millet’s, was yet an 
admirer and friend of Corot’s. In M. Moreau- 
Nélaton’s Lzfe of Sensier we hear of him 
visiting Corot’s studio and finding him in con- ’ 
sultation with Diaz. Diaz criticised the cow in 
an early painting, done at Ville d’Avray, before 
Corot had been to Rome: “Then do it better 
yourself,” said Corot, and handed over brushes 
and palette. Diaz painted out the cow and 
painted in a woman. The Diaz woman stayed 
in Corot’s landscape; and Sensier bought them 
both. 

Diaz, for all the individuality of his personality, 
is a type of the time and of Corot’s friends. 
Narcisse Virgile Diaz de la Pefia was the rich 
banner of the name he bore: it has the colour of 
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his pictures. He was born of Spanish parents 
at Bordeaux in 1809. Orphaned at the age of — 
ten, adopted by a Protestant clergyman at — 
Bellevue (a strange, restless nursling for the 
Church, whose broadcloth would have been an 
impossible blur upon the land and landscape 
seen of Diaz), he goes, lame of a leg, but im- 
mensely energetic, through the history of French 
painting in the nineteenth century. He begged 
upon the streets ; he conquered and was admired, 
and had himself the ardour of splendid admira- 
tions. If at one time his body starved, his eye 
was always fed; and the money he made in the 
end was lavishly spent to its satisfaction. The 
house of his affluence was filled with the medieval 
and Eastern 67zc-d-6rac dear to his school ; and he 
bought a Corot. It is fitting—as far as death 
may be fitting in its assault upon such vitality— 
that so strong an enemy to life as the sting of 
a viper ended his fit of existence. Tradition de- 
clares that so he died in 1876, but it seems that 
he really died of some milder malady of the 
woods, in which it was his custom to sleep during 
his days of poverty. 

The old Diaz, if gracious and exquisite in 
paint, was in life, with his massive face, his 
wooden leg, and tales of adventure ferociously 
delivered, a John Silver with black hair. It was 
always black ; and he laughed in great gusts, and 
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swore out his adventures. It is true they were 
only those of his own struggles against poverty ; 
but there was the pirate in his looks. And he 
became rich ferociously; he never took money 
as if in payment, but rather had it handed over 
to him in ransom for his work; he had learnt to 
think ill of the wealthy when he was in the 
extreme of poverty. 

Decamps had been an early friend. Even 
before Rome, in the ’twenties, Corot had found 
him in Fontainebleau Forest, where they were 
both come to paint for the first time. It was 
in the same forest, in 1860, that Decamps was 
killed by a fall from his horse. 

Courbet was less a friend, perhaps less a friend 
of anybody, for he was a man much absorbed in 
himself. Corot and he were guests in the same 
house in 1862, and M. Moreau-Nélaton has an 
anecdote of the two. Courbet was a talker. 
Talking one day of modern art he said: ‘And 
who, Corot, who is it that France counts for her 
greatest painters? Me’-—and then, remember- 
ing his manners, he added hastily and without 
the same enthusiasm—‘‘and you.” Corot, re- 
counting the adventure, said: ‘‘ And if I had not 
been there, I think he would have forgotten me 
without any sorrow.” Corot was about right. 
Ernest Chesneau has recorded that he overheard 
Courbet say, at mention of Corot: “Ah! yes, 
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the old boy who for thirty years has always 
danced to the same muses in the same ideal 
landscape! That fellow is the café-concert 
dancer of Parnassus.” 

Marcotte, too, must be remembered. He 
had the luck to be one of Corot’s first school- 
fellows, and to preside, in 1874, nearly seventy 
years later, over the committee assembled to 
offer the landscape-painter a medal of honour. 

Comairas, a pupil of Ingres, is thought to 
have more connection with the Romanticists 
than with the Classicists; but to the ignorant 
of his art it hardly matters whether his talents 
leaned this way or that; he was Corot’s great 
friend. Comairas was, in and about 1825, one 
of a circle of painters who met at the house 
of a rich collector, M. Frédéric Bouret. M. 
Bouret was a draughtsman himself, and he hired 
models and threw open his studio to his student 
friends. 

Ingres himself it chanced that Corot never 
knew; though he had been in the same room 
with him he was not introduced.  Ingres’s 
studio later came into the hands of a friend 
of Corot’s, who used to give musical parties, 
and Corot had a double interest in attending 
there. 

Barye, who on occasion helped him with his 
beasts, and of whose bronzes he had one always 
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in his studio, was a friend of some intimacy. 
Born, too, in 1796, he worked, while Corot was 
at a draper’s, for a jeweller in the inexhaustible 
rue du Bac. He was one of the original group 
at the famous dinners chez la mére Saguet- 
Bourdon: Sainte-Beuve, Alexandre Dumas, Bér- 
anger, Charpentier, the publisher, and Victor 
Hugo were of the company. He was also a 
friend of Daumier’s, at whose studio on the Quai 
d’Anjou, with windows overlooking most of old 
Paris, Corot would meet him in company with 
Daubigny, Dupré, Steinheil, Boulard, Eugéne 
Laveille, Armand Leleux, Geoffroy Dechaume, 
Bonvin, Meissonier, the sculptors Feuchéres and 
Auguste Préault, Trimolet, the caricaturist, and 
Delacroix. Delacroix was only once a visitor 
to Corot’s studio, but he was often met abroad. 
‘Delacroix was really no wild man of the studio, 
oppressed with his mission of Romanticism. He 
could write : and de Musset said of him, ‘ce desst- 
nateur a un jolt bec de plume a son crayon.” Nor 
does the Charivarz cartoon give the demanded 
picture of a St. John of painting, in the desert 
of Classicalism; we see him a gentleman, with 
a smirk of manner and mouth, and a fairly good 
regard for the proprieties of dress: but that 
was when he was famous, and no _ longer 
found a red sash to be more convenient than 
braces. 
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Delacroix was born two years after Corot, in 
1798. After a childhood which, in a biographer’s 
phrase, was an incessant chapter of accidents— 
he was burnt, hanged, strangled, poisoned and 
drowned before he was four years old—he 
became notable in the Salon at the same time as 
Corot. In 1824 he had exhibited the ‘‘ Massacre 
de Scio”; in 1827 he exhibited twelve pictures, 
of which the most notable was the “ Marino 
Faliero,” his favourite easel-picture, now in our 
Manchester Square. In 1831 he showed three 
important works, and the next year, after an 
Eastern voyage, he painted “Les Femmes 
d’Alger.” He died in 1863. 

With Delacroix goes a memory of Baron Gros, 
killed by the Romanticism he had done prettily 
by in Delacroix’s earliest days. The young 
painter had sent his first picture to the Salon 
incredibly framed. Gros saw it when it came 
up for judgment, and, that it might be admitted, 
had it at once put into a new and splendid 
frame. It was hung, but so well hung and 
looking so handsomely in its gilt, that Delacroix, 
rushing round the gallery to see if he had been 
accepted, did not recognise it, and fell into an 
attitude of despair. A friend came up, pointed 
out his picture, congratulated him, and named 
his benefactor. 

A Baron by his brush, and the painter of 
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Napoleon, Gros had been left, nevertheless, a 
target for Time in its different moods. It 
would have none of him in 1835; the papers 
were adverse, and his pictures in the Salon 
neglected for those of the young men. David 
dead, he was the butt of disfavour; and hot 
almost from royalty, which stood firm in antique 
appreciation, he drowned, it is said, his 
much - decorated person in the river near 
Meudon. 

From 1854 to the time of his death Corot 
was assiduous in his attendance at a reunion 
of artists. This was but one of many places 
where he might meet his contemporaries. Studio- 
gatherings were in vogue, and the studios Corot 
visited were many. 

Was Méryon’s, one must wonder, among the 
many insanities his intense sanity came close 
to on these occasions? Méryon, the son of an 
English doctor and a Spanish woman, a sailor, 
etcher and madman, was distraught, but not the 
most distraught of the figures of the studios of 
the nineteenth century. In a blank wall, in 
a threatening line of mysterious windows, in the 
queer balloons and demons floating over his 
Paris, the genius of his etchings shows itself 
terrified or fantastic, but otherwise it is wholly 
sane—saner than Célestin Nanteuil’s and many 
another's. But it happened that his symptoms 
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were easily recognisable, and he was put into 
a madhouse. He imagined himself to be 
followed by Jesuits, and once he accused them 
of clandestinely and maliciously washing with 
potass or some unknown medium a print of 
his that hung in a gallery. We have his 
picture of himself, written under Bracquemond’s 
portrait : 


“Messire Bracquemond 
A peint en cette image 
Le sombre Méryon 
Au grotesque visage.” 


Another of the many conjectures besetting 
the history of Corot’s friendships is whether he 
fell in with the old Goya, who had come to 
France and was a great influence with a certain 
group of the Romanticists, and the fountain- 
head of many unrestrained, dolorous, and morbid 
visions. 

Another earlier, and perhaps less interesting, 
speculation is in regard to Bonington. It is, 
of course, no more than a probability that he, 
le grand adolescent en veste courte, as Delacroix 
called him, was known to Corot. He played 
an intimate part in the Romantic movement. 
He was not, like Constable, a remote though 
great influence; but he inhabited the studios of 
the time and made a figure. He is an English- 
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man in a certain water-colour phase of his genius, 
but in some of his pictures in oil he is the 
Sstudio-twin of Delacroix. They did in fact 
work side by side, and the same studio properties 
figure in pictures by both—pictures in which 
mere matters of furniture are not the closest 
similarities. 

A friend of another generation is Jules Breton, 
whom Corot visited in 1860 at his home in 
Courriéres. Breton’s account of this visit speaks 
hero-worship rather than intimacy; Corot is a 
great man, and his visit the visit of a great man, 
so that, for all Breton’s enthusiasm, we are kept 
rather at a distance from our painter. The 
news that he liked a tender chicken and mutton 
had gone before him, so these they gave him, 
and black coffee and a bottle of old Italian wine. 
At the table Corot, bachelor, did a surprising 
thing. Turning to Breton, he told him that 
Madame should wean her nine months old 
Virginie—“ Can’t you see it too?” he asked, 
and reproached the husband with a look that 
suggested he was careless of Madame’s signals 
of feebleness. Virginie was weaned at his word ; 
and Breton afterwards thought that he owed his 
wife's life to Corot. 

Breton’s description of his visitor tallies too 
closely with the accustomed picture to be in- 
teresting, except as a corroboration: ‘‘ What 
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good nature, but what brilliancy also and intelli- 
gence in his gentle glance! What a clear, 
serene forehead! What love, what charity did 
that mobile mouth express, the lips pressed 
together at times and the corners turning down 
slightly! For his was not the commonplace 
amiability which keeps the mouths of many 
superficially good-natured people stretched in a 
continual smile.” The preoccupation of the 
landscape was constant in Corot during all 
Breton’s converse with him: going through the 
woods he was full of childlike exclamations of 
delight in their beauty; and we hear of him 
defending a criticised tone-value by bringing 
the black of his tall hat into requisition for 
comparison. ‘Look at that sky, little villain’ 
(Breton was accorded the usual diminutive), 
‘‘how it shines of itself! You can see nothing 
else for it.” 

Landscape and the landscape painter, Ville 
d’Avray and Corot, are in a world of air and 
light—the caricaturists are people of an under- 
world. But the mid-century was an epoch of 
caricature and Corot was a man of his epoch. 
We know he knew Daumier through many 
decades, and Gavarni, whose lithographs to-day 
are enjoyed for the brilliance of their draughts- 
manship and execution. It is amusing to group 
the landscape painter, who kept his eye inno- 
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cent among the fields, and who, while wise 
enough in worldly things, made no science of 
worldliness, and wasted no time in corrupt 
interests, with those cynics of the pen—the 
caricaturists. 

Their interests were all centred in the abnormal 
—the normal abnormalism of Paris and the 
Parisians. They overheard the squalid romances 
of the foyer, they detected, without disgust or 
delight, the infidelities of the middle-class and 
middle-aged husband; they saw him shamming 
gaiety at the da/ masgué. And while they did 
not allow that honesty and cleanliness were 


interesting enough to be put upon the stone, 


neither would they allow vice any poetry. The 
annoyances and failures of the life of pleasure ; 
the lover bored with the wife who is not his, 
the wife despondent in her frailty, or, more 
depressing, the callous and careless wickedness 
of men and women, the routine of naughti- 
ness which was no more interesting to the 
naughty than the menu card or a fashion plate— 
such are the subjects of the lithographers. But 
for Corot’s friends, the lithographers, they boast 
no share in the sad gaieties they illustrate ; they 
would seem to be like vegetarian butchers 
preparing and displaying the fleshly dish for 
which they have no personal appetite. Corot 
possessed the Giuvres Chotsies of Gavarni. The 
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volume was among the few which made his 
library in the rue Paradis Poissonniére, and 
which were sold at his death. 

It is interesting to think that Corot visited 
Gavarni’s studio, for there, more than at 
Daumier’s, do we feel the incongruity of the 
association. And yet he should have felt at 
home: Gavarni’s studio had been part of the 
premises of a court modiste! Leroy, Jose- 
phine’s particular dressmaker, had here created 
his famous court gowns, using, for the manufac- 
ture of the golden bees which enriched the 
Napoleonic robes, ovens left upon the premises 
by a gang of coiners who had been his prede- 
cessors. Coiners and coining being nothing to 
Gavarni, it was the atmosphere of hat-boxes 
and things feminine —an atmosphere which 
breathed reminiscences of childhood to Corot— 
that was preserved in the studio of the carica- 
turist of the dal masqué. 

Gavarni knew Dickens: ‘“ He has an enormous 
and paralysing vanity expressed in his face,” 
he said of him. If it was Gavarni’s business 
to be uncharitable in word and line, we know 
him to have been a man of some generosity, 
and a saying of his which I chance to have 
before me might have been learnt at Corot’s 
lips—it has the Corot touch: “I do good 
because there is a master who pays me for 


a 
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doing it, and that master is the pleasure of 
doing good.” 

Gavarni made fashion-plates all his life, at 
first for women! and later for men. Becoming 
too clever to draw dresses, he slipped into draw- 
ing the women inside them. Near his women, 
of very obvious charms, there were always men; 
his women attract, his men follow ; it is the old 
story of sex very much degraded, and perverted 
to all manner of ugly contortions. Fashions, in 
crinolines and life, were ugly, and Gavarni, 
extremely facile draughtsman, had no mind to 
break with them. In fact, he put the seal of 
his talent upon everything he saw, immortalising 
the things which the prudes, at whom his 
countrymen laugh, are much wiser in ignoring. 
The prude may well be the real artist—the 
artist who makes selection. 

All that can be said for Gavarni is said by 
Gautier: in other words, by a contemporary. 
Gavarni’s was the mood of the hour. ‘If you 
would know the Parisian of 1830 (or rather later), 
with his clothes, his bearing, his attitudes, and 
his features, without falsity or caricature, and 
only distinguished by the fire which is the very 
spirit of the artist, turn the pages of Gavarni. 


t Mme. Corot among them: a plate of about 1830, 
drawn by Gavarni, advertises a capote de crépe made by 
Mme. Corot, rue du Bac. 
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But Gavarni’s greater glory is not that he under- 
stood the men of Paris; he has understood its 
women! He has not only understood, he 
has loved, and that is the good and true 
way of understanding. His all-sufficing ideal 
was the small features of the Parisienne, who 
can convert her little uglinesses into graces; if 
her nose follows not the angle of her forehead, 
if her cheeks are more round than oval, if the 
corners of her mouth do tend upwards provok- 
ingly, if her spare neck cannot offer in plump 
flesh the three folds of Aphrodite’s collar, if her 
thigh is too swelling under the pressure of the 
corset above, what does it matter? He does not 
wish to draw the nymph of antiquity but the 
woman who passes you, and whom you follow. 
Long before Aléxandre Dumas //s, Gavarni had 
drawn the Dame aux Camélias. La Lorette, 
thanks to Roqueplan, who baptized her, and 
Gavarni, who made her captive, will live for 
remote posterity. . . . She is a special product 
of our busy ways; the free-and-easy women of 
a period which has not the time to be truly 
amorous, and which is bored in the home. In 
her quarters one smokes, one’s feet go up to 
the mantelpiece, one says anything that comes 
to mind, even the raw pleasantry, or the gross 
joke: one is as free as in the presence of men, 
and one goes when one wishes, supreme charm! 
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and altogether they are mighty pleasant queer 
young women. They have been, more or less, 
chorus-girls, or actresses, or piano-teachers ; they 
know the slang of the race-course, of the studios, 
of the ‘wings.’ . . . Sometimes they are not in 
the fashion of the day—and that is when they 
wear to-morrow’s. They know how to dress in 
anything, and how to carry it; antique watered- 
silk, velvet, and feathers; the laces of Chantilly, 
the boot which arches the foot, the cuffs of 
man, or the riding habit—everything except an 
Indian shawl—there lies the superiority of the 
honest woman.” Gautier, too, may save me the 
trouble of the carnival : for, taking as it did, 
Paris in its arms, it cannot be ignored ; Corot’s 
blue blouse is not long enough to cover the more 
prevalent black domino of his time. ‘The Paris 
carnival found in Gavarni its historian and 
painter. While to the noise of a formidable 
orchestra the infernal galop sweeps round, the 
true Witches’ Sabbath, a man leans his back 
against a column; he watches, he listens, he 
observes, and to-morrow, on _ the stone, the 
débardeuses will fling themselves about in their 
velvet knickerbockers flounced with lace, the 
large silk sash marking the waist, and delicate 
chemise de baptiste with its rosy transparencies : 
to-morrow on the stone the dominoes will be 
whispering under the satin frills of their masks ; 
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the chalky Azerrots will be fluttering their sleeves, 
like the wings of penguins; serious men will 
be poking about with their long noses of coloured 
cardboard ; the little bells of the Follies will be 
tinkling and sounding, feathers will be on end, 
bead necklaces of the civilised savages will be 
swinging ; beyond the dizzying whirl, the hazy 
light of the chandelier, the clamour of voices and 
orchestra; the artist has seized every type, each 
look, each face. He gives his skill to every 
mask, even when it is stupid; he gives in a 
meaning word all the chatter of the foyer ; he 
translates in a droll ‘legend’ the hoarse voices 
filling the hall ; then the fzerreties, pierrots, 
débardeurs, débardeuses, dominoes and ‘ swells ’— 
he leads them to the Café Ang/azs or to the 
Maison dor, and intoxicates them with his 
verse, more exhilarating and more sparkling than 
champagne !” 

At least a four-footed thing caricatured and 
made horrible is less ugly than a man riddled 
with ridicule. And Granville, the man of a 
nightmare animal world, was a man of heart. 
It may be remembered that he, like Coventry 
Patmore, was bidden by a dying wife to marry 
a second time. This he did in 1843, with all 
the success foreseen by the wife who had known 
him. Monnier is less acerb and a man of 
more pleasure, I think, than either Daumier 
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or Gavarni. But he is of the group, and among 
Corot’s friends—or perhaps acquaintances only. 
Corot knew the caricaturists! That is the 
interesting thing: he, of the dourgeoisie, a good 
son, a cleanly man, and yet one in and out of the 
Paris of Daumier and Monnier. We can judge 
him to have been too simple to be much 
preoccupied with Baudelaire and his laden 
atmosphere, or with de Musset and his nice 
sophistication of life and art: Hugo we know 
he knew nothing of; the opera and the ballet 
we know he patronised. And so we can discover 
the complete Corot by a whole system of nega- 
tives. We know how steadfast was his enjoyment 
of Nature, because we know that he was never 
unfaithful to her; we see Paris crowded with 
distractions, and the great sons of Paris for the 
most part most readily distracted. A type of 
the talent that abounded and prodded less strong 
men into fits, at least, of imitation, was Henri 
Monnier : ‘‘ We are now in the presence of one 
of the most original figures of our time. Man 
of letters, draughtsman and comedian, which 
is to say that he is three times over an artist.” 
His originality consisted in passing in Paris for 
a wit; in knowing all the ways and means of 
life in that city, and in imitating them in coloured 
drawings and in gesture. He was the perfect 
Parisian: I prefer the originality of Corot, of 
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whom personally Eugéne de Mirecourt, well 
versed in gossip of his contemporaries, probably 
knew nothing when he wrote of Monnier in 1857. " 
For Corot, when he was not working, was em 
diligence, or, if drinking (and it was among 
glasses that de Mirecourt gained his learning), 
was drinking with boors of young men in the 
village inn. 

Along with his associations with the Masters _ 
of the Grotesque of his own day, it is fitting | 
to note Corot’s feeling for Goya—the prototype | 
or caricature of Daumier and the rest. We | 
must remember that Corot, the saviour of 
Daumier’s old age, was the son of tradespeople, ~ 
and that /’éicier was still hateful to the ing 
intellects of the time—the century eager to épater 
le bourgeois! “Cest encore un épicier /” remained 
the most hateful thing that man could hear 
whispered at his back. Daumier he saw to bed, 
so to speak. The eyes which had been abused ~ 
with so much ugliness and upon which had been a 
imposed the grossness and absurdity of humanity 


were worn out and dead. Daumier, blind, lived 
on in the house which Corot had presented ‘- 
him, a pathetic stumbler among the men he 
had despised. 

Born in 1808, Daumier was a mere imp 0 
caricature. He took pleasure not in the sordid- | 
ness depicted, but in its depicting. He does not 4 
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enjoy the ridiculous, but the inimitable ridicule. 
I think he took not half the real pleasure that 
Charles Keene did in, for instance, the obesity 
of middle age; the grossness of his Parisians 
was first of all gross, and only in the second 
place humorous, to him. So one may describe 
him, if one elects to tell the lie he never told— 
the lie of extenuation. Certainly he seldom set 
aught down in kindness, and if one is tempted 
to break away from his rule of observation, it 
is because he did in reality do that which has 
been absurdly claimed for every caricaturist, 
including Hogarth and Cruikshank—lash the 
vices of his time, all the vices save his own con- 
suming one, the intolerable interest in, and 
artistic tolerance of, ugliness. 

It was a happy chance that brought him in his 
blindness within Corot’s walls; and we like to 
imagine him at that time not beset with the 
creatures of his caricature, but with new com- 
forts for his inner eye. We remember that 
Corot has said that he would have liked to 
paint the walls of prison cells, that prisoners 
might learn sanity from landscape; and we re- 
member that Daubigny thought that Corot, who 
died before both these friends of his, sought out 
paradisal landscapes, and set a palette ready for 
his, Daubigny’s, coming. Can we not think, 
then, that Corot sought out, among the charities 
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of heaven, morning skies and twittering poplars 
for the recreation and refreshment of his blind 
guest in the small house at Valmondois ? Corot’s 
charities had always been practical and imme- 
diate: we think he sent his visions down with all 
speed, not waiting for the passing of three years 
of darkness. 

Daumier had long been Corot’s friend. There 
is a portrait of him by Corot, from which he looks 
with honest eyes and no taunt of criticism, and 
his age seems to be about thirty, which would 
carry back the association of sitter and painter to 
the late’thirties. And we know that Corot visited 
his studio, of which we have Gavarni’s description 
in 1856 set down by de Goncourt: ‘‘ This even- 
ing, in one of those searchings which provoked 
speech from one of us, he gave us a droll picture 
of the interior of the studio of Daumier, the artist 
—the great artist, he told us, who was more in- 
different to success than anybody else ever known. 
An immense room where, around a stove burning 
at white heat, men were sitting on the floor, each 
having within reach wx Zitrve from which he drank 
steadily, and ina corner a table on which, in most 
dreadful disorder, was a muddle and a heaping-up 
of things lithographic ; and in another corner his 
groom and his apprentice were making a noisy 


hammering together over the cobbling of old 
shoes.” 
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Another Daumier memory is told by the de 
Goncourts. The satirist had been spending an 
evening with Boissard, at Pimodan’s, and he was 
melancholy in his cups, for, said he, “see how I 
am ageing: hitherto the streets have been too 
narrow for me; I collided with the walls on either 
side. . . . Now I have difficulty in hanging on 
to a window-shutter.” That was in ros. Sin 
1853 Daumier had still twenty-two years of 
Corot’s friendship to enjoy, twenty-four years of 
sight, and twenty-six of life, so that he had 
reached old age in intoxication long before he 
reached it sober and blind. 

Corot was on the Salon jury of 1850, but 
his pictures were put to death in a black-cap 
corner, on a staircase, and he went and watched, 
and saw the crowd go by without a nod at him. 
“Men are like flies ; if one goes to a plate others 
follow ; my presence will attract my fellows,” said 
he, as his own anecdote affirms. Bending his 
back and curving his neck admiringly, he waited. 
Two people came up. Said the man, “ That 
isn't bad.” Said the woman—and Corot noticed 
her sweet expression, “It is horrible; come 
along!” Amd Corot went, too, happy to have 
heard—or invented—something for his after- 
dinner friends. 

On the 27th of February in 1851 his mother 
died. It is impossible to impose on Corot any 
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particularity of grief; we know nothing of his 
inner feeling. But we know that he could 
reproach himself with no regret in his sonship. 
He had been a son—nay, more, a boy !—to her 
till her death, when he was himself fifty-five years 
of age. In this trouble, as in all his life, land- 
scape was his preoccupation: it seems certain 
that Corot, a man of uttermost feeling, managed 
never to fall in love; landscape was his pre- 
occupation. He managed, too, I believe, to 
have no prostrating griefs; landscape was his 
preoccupation. Landscape is scribbled over 
the card of invitation to the Requiem Mass 
said for his mother. The printed card reads 
thus : 


“Vous ETES PRIE D’ASSISTER AUX MESSES DU 
BOUT-DE-L’AN DITES LE VENDREDI, 27 FEVRIER, 
1852, POUR LE REPOS DE L’AME DE MADAME VEUVE 
COROT, EN L'EGLISE DE SAINT-ROCH, DEPUIS 9 
HEURES JUSQU’A MIDI. 


LA FAMILLE ASSISTERA A LA Messe DE Mp1. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


DE LA PART DE MONSIEUR COROT; MONSIEUR 
ET MADAME SENNEGON ; MESSIEURS CAMILLE ET 
HENRI SENNEGON ; MONSIEUR ET MADAME CHAM- 
OQUILLET ET LEURS ENFANTS; MONSIEUR ET MADAME 
CHARMOIS, ET LEUR FILLE; MONSIEUR LE MAISTRE 
ET SES ENFANTS, ET MONSIEUR BAUDOT ET SA 
FILLE; SES FILS, FILLES, GENDRE ET PETITS- 
ENFANTS.,” 
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Over his own copy of this printed card runs 
the lovely flourish of his pen. His exquisite 
preoccupation blots out some of the printed 
matter ; landscape triumphs over and upon the 
mortuary-card | 

Only at her death, as it transpired, did this 
mother give up her son to Dutilleux. A few 
months later he goes, with expressions of joy, 
to Arras, and the home of the man with whom, 
without many words, he seems to have been 
already in the full flush of friendship. Etienne 
Moreau-Nélaton writes of him at this period : 
‘From earliest morning, like the nightingale, 
his constant companion, he goes singing ; with 
head high, sniffing the wind, 7ed aux aguets, 
he makes his way through the town and beyond 
its walls. Each day his blouse makes a splash 
of blue against the old ramparts, on some little 
grassy plot of ground. Then, after the day’s 
work, a triumphant ovation salutes the steaming 
supper ; bravely brandishing his fork or glass 
in hand, he rattles out his songs. He has not 
an equal at /Je suis la mere Jeanne or Je sats 
attacher les rubans. And when he assumes 
the air of an Italian bravo, the maddest glee 
seizes upon his listeners. Dutilleux’s friends 
and pupils dispute the honour of waiting on 
him with a slice of bread or for his painterly 
advice. He needs no asking; his encourage- 
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ment to young confréves and his promises of 
sketches to young collectors are lavish. And 
when he went he left all about him a scattering 
of his works. But he left still more! Arras kept 
his heart.” 

The railway trains were now carrying Corot 
hither and thither; from Arras he went to Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Travelling had become 
child’s play to one who had made light of it at 
its most arduous. Dutilleux’s, whither he went 
again in 1852 (the year of George Clausen’s 
birth), was a rare place for Corot. The petting 
he found there went to his heart: he was feasted 
at a homely table, the celebrity of a family circle, 
and he took his honours bravely. He was taken 
into the back yard to be photographed; the 
magistrate, the notary, the retired army man of 
the district and the rest, were bidden to meet 
him, and at last found a painter entirely to their 
liking, a possible and even entertaining com- 
panion. These photographs of a patient, scowl- 
ing, short-haired, large-handed man in the 
back yard became frequent. Luckily the amateur, 
M. Cuvelier, had a rival in another disciple of 
Daguerre, M. Grandguillaume, and photographs 
were taken apace. The honest prints of the 
fifties, made before the camera’s present acade- 
mical smoothness and before the habit of re- 
touching, give the picture of a very hardy man, 
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Stout but still hard; the lines upon his face are 
deep, the folds of skin about his eyes seem to be 
grooved with a chisel ; the great under-lip is not 
ashamed; the hair is ragged, like the face, but 
healthy. He looks like a man to live to a 
great age. 

While he faces the camera very seriously—as 
most great men consent to do, knowing that they 
so oblige posterity—there is no posing in the 
massive attitudes in which we find him. The 
waistcoat, full of wrinkles as an elephant’s leg, 
has met with no persuasion; the hard hand has 
not smoothed the grizzled hair, and he gives his 
person over to the goodwill of the lens without 
a single modification, explanation, recommenda- 
tion, or apology. Never was a more honest 
sitter. 

Upon the Salon walls of this year he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a picture of which he entirely 
approved. Its author had worked for nearly thirty 
years in the attempt to give satisfaction to Corot, 
and this “Vue du Port de la Rochelle” was 
successful. Crest le metlleur du magasin was his 
way of congratulating himself. It becamea much 
travelled canvas, for, being approved, Corot sent 
it as his representative to various exhibitions 
during the next eighteen years; and, moreover, 
he nicknamed it, another sign of affection. It 
is an unusually blue picture: the waters of the 
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port reflect the azure of the sky, and there is no 
greenery. “Cette 7olie personne en bleu,” Corot 
called it. 

This year Corot painted side by side with 
Daubigny for the first time. And, as usual, he 
had moré than one companion. Frangais joined 
them, and Ravier, and there were other painters 
dotted here and there about the landscape. 
M. Etienne Moreau-Nelaton tells a story of 
one of these. Corot, on his way to fetch his 
own easel, passed by one at which a painter, 
in haste to catch the later afternoon effect, was 
scattering his paint upon his canvas. Corot came, 
but, seeing the hopelessness of the methodless 
mess before him, said, “Friend, you go too 
quickly ; your study has no basis of drawing; 
you will never get it to rights.” The painter, 
turning round upon the speaker and seeing a 
blue blouse and a country face, shrugged his 
shoulders and continued his misfortunate labours. 
An hour later the sun has set ; he sits melancholy 
before his spoilt study; the blue blouse re- 
appears, and a voice says, “Ah bzen, you see 
now ; Corot wasn’t wrong.” 

Later in the year he was in Switzerland with 
Armand Leleux, and again, we are told, the 
blouse was the cause of mystifications. Leleux, 
working in a field some little distance from the 
master, was accosted by his friend the Curé. 
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“Eh bien, dites donc, M. Armand, you are 
making your painting pay just now?” And 
seeing that Leleux did not understand, he 
insisted, “ Your talent must be paying well this 
year; I see you have a workman to help you.” 
Leleux, explaining how great a painter was 
obscured under the blouse, went on to tell of 
the man, of his goodness, and of his charities. 
“ Alors, cest le Saint Vincent de Paul de la pein- 
ture,’ said the excellent Curé, hitting by good 
luck upon the saint of Corot’s particular admira- 
tion. Corot liked his new title, and kept, as we 
shall see on occasion, the name of the Saint on 
the tip of his tongue. 

Corot is for ever on the road. Douai he 
visited for the first time in 1853, but his version 
is unflattering : he could not stand a place where 
trees were outraged. He made a drawing to 
prove his distaste, showing straggling cottages 
and no vegetation but the wind-wrecked derelict 
of a tree. Corot said he would never return 
to Douai, though we find him back again in 
September of 1859, but the attraction was Robaut, 
his host there often in later years. In the autumn 
of 1860 Corot was with Dutilleux in Rotterdam. 
He also visited The Hague, where, Dutilleux 
records, they carried their alien faith to High 
Mass. The villadom of The Hague, as charm- 
ing as villadom can be, he would hardly have 
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seen, but Paul Potter's “ Bull” does not let the 
traveller be. 

Hood’s vulgar Venice, red Rotterdam, was a 
pleasant city to one of Corot’s eye. Its little 
bridges, for ever standing on their hindlegs and 
delaying the foot-passengers, and for ever lying 
down again and blocking the swarming craft; 
its Boompjes, pleasant quays to walk upon, with 
trees, let Corot’s friends remember, are new 
enough and exciting enough to make Rotterdam 
a place of memorable excursion. Antwerp, too, 
and Rubens they did together; and Dordrecht 
and Haarlem—all without any great word for 
Rembrandt. But Corot was to make amends 
to that painter, and to make those amends in 
England. 

Corot’s portrait in 1853, in Théophile Sil- 
vestre’s /Tzstoive des Artistes Vivants, stands thus: 
“He is simple, good, and altogether free from 
the vices of genius. He is so sweet and gentle 
that he hesitates to awake a dozing model. He 
is extremely gallant towards women, extremely 
good-natured with children. But he keeps a 
horrified eye upon them if they threaten to make 
a playroom of his studio. On New Year’s Day, 
his pockets swelling with sweets, he begins his 
joyous round very early; at other times he 
carries his gaiety into the suburbs, and heads the 
festivities. His welcome is very warm, very 
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free, very amusing; he hops about while he 
speaks or listens to you; he sings bits of opera 
with a very true voice, works, smokes his pipe, 
eats his soup on his stove, and asks you to share 
it, forgetting that he has but one bowl and one 
spoon. This honest familiarity ends only where 
that of a jovial commzs-voyageur begins. I 
sometimes think that Corot exaggerates, even 
to himself, the gaiety of his character: for how 
often does one discover melancholy in his work, 
and a tinge of sadness in his face ; the cheek and 
forehead are traced with deep lines; the ex- 
pression of the brows is one of constant inquiry ; 
the mouth is piteously half-open. Ah! he has 
to fight the difficulties of his art as well as 
those of life! He has often said to me, ‘When 
I find myself in one of Nature’s beautiful places, 
I grow angry with my pictures.’ Perhaps the 
trials of his youth, the long contest made 
against his genius, had left some bitterness in 
his spirit.” 

We had not asked that even a Corot should 
know no sadness: his gaiety must have been an 
empty wind-bag gaiety without some of it: a kite 
cannot fly without its tail. But Silvestre has 
been anxious to give a pretty sentiment to his 
picture, and we are glad to suspect that it fails as 
a perfect likeness. 


CHAPTER IX 
A COROT PILGRIM 


NE who has been a pilgrim to Rome, and 

had no audience of the Pope, will under- 

stand the feelings of a Corot pilgrim’s first days in 
Paris. If one had not quite expected to find his 
poplars in the Boulevards, one had at least looked 
for some trace of him in the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniére. But no; it is a district of streets with 
more traffic than they can contain; an ever- 
lasting hurry of passengers to make room for 
others who are on their heels, and there is no 
time or quiet for memorials. Even that one of 
stone, or bronze, or what not, of which we read 
in the guide-books is crowded out of the Parisian 
policeman’s knowledge and likewise out of 
our curiosity. It is no place for staff and 
scrip, or even Baedeker; and only when one 
turns into some courtyard—happy that at the 
extremity of it was the entrance to Corot’s 
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studio—can one begin to be pious in one’s 
memories. 

Here it was that Corot had his studio during 
the latter part of his career. Here as he grew 
famous he learnt the trick, hitherto quite foreign 
to him, of being inaccessible to every caller: the 
beggar here must make his appointment like any 
lordiy buyer, unless by some craftiness he could 
surprise the landscape painter into the pleasure of 
an uncalculated charity. Here it was that the 
bargaining dealer sought him, and the begging 
nun. ‘I see you much too seldom,” he said to 
one of them, and it was not the dealer, though 
doubtless he too was welcome. In an adjoining 
street he lived and died. The noise of traffic 
was less insistent when first he gave it hearing in 
this neighbourhood : in 1867 he already noticed 
a change in the voice of the streets. ‘I am 
going,” he said, “into the country. The muse 
needs silence. She is in the woods, and no 
ionger lives in the Quartier Poissonniére.” Even 
were she once there, we had rather he had lived 
all the time, and had at last died, as he was 
born, on the other and gentler side of the Seine. 
It is strange to remember that this Paris, whose 
hard and foolish people are content to think it 
gay, but whose sullen interests pivot round the 
many and obtrusive butchers’ shops, whose 
pleasures are obscene, whose poets are the 
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monstrous offspring of Verlaine, whose religion 
they see mocked without resentment, whose 
very charities are denied the grace of sanctity, 
gave place for Corot’s habitation and contented 
death. 

For truly this northern Paris has few graces, 
and if not so slatternly as London, seems a 
region yet more deserted of angels. There is no 
angel in the street ; and even if the houses have 
theirs, their presence is all unawares: not even a 
poet reveals them. The buying and selling of 
food and costume—why should this be so un- 
lovely, if use is a law of beauty? Why does one 
resent these unending windows of provisions or of 
drapery, and the absorption of the buyer and the 
seller? Why is it tolerable to make your bargain 
in the Latin Quarter, but an impertinence to the 
heavens and an indignity to yourself to do it here? 
Cheap food and cheap attire, manufactured with 
no conscience, and cheating alike the wanton and 
the wife, can look as little honest in Paris as 
in any city in the world. And yet the shops of 
Montmartre are less oppressive and inhuman 
than those wholly unjustifiable ones of the rue de 
la Paix that have other womenkind to decorate 
with diamonds and with furs. Having traversed 
modern Paris, of which Corot said, “It annoys 
me; a uniformity of luxuriousness is killing 
everything and everybody, and first of all the 
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painters; they are too fond of it,” the Corot 
pilgrim enters his Vatican by the Pont Royal; it 
is in sight before he crosses the river. There is 
the studio of his master’s earlier days on the Quai 
Voltaire, No. 15, well in sight, and there the 
narrow rue du Bac, which, if battered out of its 
old shape, is, like all the rest of the quarter 
before us, of a dignified bearing ; with no ex- 
treme of smartness or squalor; neither diamonds 
nor furs, butchery, nor “cheap lines in lingerie” 
are in sight; and the bridge may be crossed with 
a flourish of the staff and scrip. 

To be actually under the roof of a corner often 
shouldered by Corot you must to-day drink your 
discreet coffee from a glass, sitting on a slippery 
American-leather seat, and have in all probability 
for your neighbours a man and a girl jesting in a 
manner for which the one is too old and the other 
too young. You are on the site of the ancient 
Hotel de Mailly, which survived the fires of the 
Communists, who had used this same versatile 
thoroughfare as the place of their councils, to be 
pulled down in 1881 that the roadway might be 
broadened. This Hotel de Mailly, a fine mansion 
facing the river, was historic in its day, and its 
last noble owner, the Maréchal de Mailly, was 
among the guillotined during the Revolution. 
Indeed, the rue du Bac, counting such histories at 
very little, must have sent its hundreds to the 
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executioner, and the gayest spirit of the nine- 
teenth century learnt his gaiety in quarters that 
had but lately been haunted by last despairs. 
Even at the time to which we send back our 
memories—1796, the year of Corot’s birth—it 
was a Street of gaieties; in those days workgirls 
were still light-hearted, and nuns were then, as 
always, so. It had been a street of charities, and 
when Corot declared that it was true he had been 
nurtured in the laps of nymphs—his mother’s fair 
assistants and fair customers—he forgot the 
Sisters of Charity and those other Dianas of the 
créches and sick-wards and asylums, abounding, 
even after the suppressions of the Revolution, in 
this district. There was the Convent of Récol- 
lettes, which was first inhabited by some few 
nuns from Verdun, and later by those of the 
Immaculate Conception. Their chapel was, in 
the days of Corot’s childhood, desecrated and 
used for plays and spectacles under the name of 
the Zhédtre des Victotres Nationales; but in 
1807 it was again sought out by its own order of 
Religious, who were not finally driven from it 
until the upheaval of 1830. Then it was once 
more desecrated ; and, I doubt not, Mme. Corot 
knew it both as chapel and as dancing-hall. At 
least her workgirls must have used it when it 
opened its doors to the little tradesmen and 
women who would dance. Chapel, theatre, again 
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a chapel, a dancing-saloon, and then the head- 
quarters of the delegates who stirred their city 
and their people to the Commune, and now 
the premises of a dealer in antiquities, it may 
stand to show how many vicissitudes might 
reach, but not raze, a building in the rue 
du Bac. 

Particularly interesting is the house bearing 
the number 136, inhabited by the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, who, buffeted about by various 
confiscations and oppressions, at last had their 
dwelling bestowed upon them in 1813 for per- 
petuity—the perpetuity which may have a term 
at any moment at the hands of an un-Christian 
Government. Napoleon thought it fitting to 
establish them there in safety ; Corot (whom the 
Curé had called the Vincent de Paul among 
painters) gave his pennies first and then his 
pounds to help the good works he saw them 
do; and the name of their saint was on his lips 
when a young man, painting at his side, ex- 
claimed at the beauty of the landscape before 
them. Peradventure the young man was some- 
what of a pantheist in his enthusiasm, for Corot 
replied, ‘““Yes, but St. Vincent de Paul is also 
very beautiful.” 

The sisters of St. Vincent be Paul had many 
novices—what did they think of Mme. Corot’s 
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neighbouring convent ?—and these, numbering 
nearly three hundred, with a sad congregation of 
infirm and blind and paralysed lingerers in the 
Order, necessitated such enlargements as made 
the institution one of the most important in the 
street. ‘The Sisters became a great power for 
good in the quarter, visiting the sick and poor, 
and their building opened its wide arms to the 
inclusion of schools and orphanages, soup- 
kitchens, night shelters, and nearly every form of 
charitable premises. 

Other important institutions helped to make 
Corot’s street a veritable university in charity. 
The Hospital for Convalescents abutted on the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions, and the tourist 
with no other interest otherwise in the street is 
still not seldom drawn thereto by the Museum of 
Martyrs, in which are preserved the instruments 
of strange tortures inflicted on missionaries in far 
lands. These instruments were kept always in 
view of the young men preparing themselves for 
missionary work, so that they might well question 
themselves as to the possible weakness of the 
flesh before such grim searchings of their courage. 

It is a street now rather of drapery than of 
religion: Mme. Corot was evidently a pioneer 
in its worldliness. But not even three revolu- 
tions, all hostile to religion, and the late on- 
slaughts on the Religious Orders, have quite 
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banished Corot’s nuns, and the white banners of 
their flying coifs may still encourage the pilgrim’s 
belief in the religion of beauty. 

Among its sa/ons and hospitals, its dancing- 
rooms and créches, was always a fair sprinkling 
of shops. The embryo Box Marché flaunted its 
cheap wares very early in the century, and 
another shop of the time sent out, like Mme. 
Corot’s, a worker into a larger field. 

Véron, a Director of the Coustitutionnel, was a 
large figure among the successful and decorated 
journalists of the mid-century. Says the amiable 
Viel-Castel: “It is impossible to picture Véron 
if one has not seen him. He is a big man, with- 
out any neck, hanging cheeks, the nose of a pug 
dog, a protruding stomach ; affecting the manners 
of the gay men of the Regency, learnt by him in 
the Théitre des Varidtés; sleek and _pleasure- 
seeking, vain like that negro Dumas, like him 
hung with crosses and medals! Véron believes 
in nothing, not even in himself, and that is per- 
haps the secret of his strength. In his palace at 
Auteuil he reigns as a satrap under the name of 
doctor or captain, as his friends call him. . . . He 
is a middle-class doge, but a doge with a scimitar. 
He by turn scolds and praises Rachel, and is 
either squabbling or flirting with her. One day 
of temper the ¢vagédienne knocked at his door 
just as he sat down to table. His servant 
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ran to tell him of the coming of Phédve. Véron 
put on his airs, and accompanying his words 
with a gesture @ la Lous XIV., replied: 
‘Take her away! /e ne rvegois gue les honnétes 
gens |?” 

Believing or disbelieving, as we may, much of 
the diary, this is sure, that whatever manner of 
man was Véron, we may picture him as a child 
no better and no worse, in the stationer’s shop 
of his father, than his little neighbours at the 
modtste’s. 

When Corot returned from Rome the rue du 
Bac was famous for its sa/oms rather than its 
shops, for its gowned rather than its gown 
makers. Mme. Récamier held her court near 
by, where Chateaubriand read his Jémozres 
@ Outretombe to its extreme admiration. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope remembers him there, “an 
aristocrat, zusgu'au bout des ongles, in appearance, 
in opinions, and general tone of mind. He 
stooped a good deal, and his head and shoulders 
gave me the impression of being somewhat too 
large for the rest of his person. But his every 
word and movement were characterised by that 
exquisite courtesy which was the inalienable, and 
it would seem uncommunicable, speciality of the 
sergneurs of the ancien régime.” At that time 
Corot was spending his time between the fields 
and the rue du Bac. Mme. Récamier, his neigh- 
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bour, he must have known by sight, if not her 
guests. Even Mme. Récamier’s whole art of 
listening did not make the salon entirely easy. 
Her admired Chateaubriand was bored : tired of 
being listened to, he played with the cat, or even 
—dark sign !—with the bell-rope. Then it was 
that the step of Miss Mary Clarke, later Mme. 
Mohl, was listened for: she was appreciated, 
and her passport to the rue du Bac was her 
power of amusing Chateaubriand. Miss Mary 
Clarke and her mother took apartments, about 
1820, I think, in Mme. Récamier’s block of 
buildings. Did Mme. Corot help to dress the 
astonishing young Englishwoman of the curl- 
papers? 

Rachel was a frequent visitor in the rue du 
Bac: there she became, as in her baffling photo- 
graphs, a drawing-room actress for the diversion 
of Mme. Récamier and her circle—she did her 
tragedies before Mme. Mohl in curl-papers! 
Mme. Mohl and her mother, resolving on a salon 
of their own, moved into an apartment directly on 
the rue du Bac, and found themselves happily 
surrounded by members of the Institute, who 
were their principal immediate neighbours. The 
room overlooked vast gardens, and enjoyed, even 
on the road, a certain tranquillity. That was 
before “ce coguin de Bon Marché,” Mme. Mohl 
said, converted their quietness to noise. The 
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young Thiers, a year older than the unsuspected 
neighbour Corot, when he came to Paris in 1821, 
went to Mme. Clarke, seeing in her a personage 
who might set him on his career, and he was 
afterwards a faithful friend. 

Ristori, too, was a visitor: but Mme. Mohl 
shook her curls and insulted the whole race of 
Italians, and Ristori left the rue du Bac with 
some show of talent in indignation. The street, 
too, had its own players: Mme. Dorval lived 
there in 1846 while she was acting with Bocage 
at the Odéon. George Sand may be mentioned 
as one of her friends and visitors. Before her 
the tragédienne, Mlle. Clairon, had lived almost 
next door to the Corot house. There she had 
collected her natural history specimens, her books, 
her pictures, her important collection of Rem- 
brandt etchings, and there she sold them to 
supply with moneys a gentleman said to have 
been unworthy of her sacrifices. 

Still from our slippery seat, and over the brim 
of our glass, we can see Corot’s own corner, 
made by the Quai d’Orsay with our street. There, 
in Corot’s house, lived Talleyrand, Archbishop 
and Prince, in1790. There the Comte d’Argental 
knew what it was to be intimate with Voltaire, 
and had reason to remember the past distresses 
of a rejected lover, for on the site of the house in 
which he lived Adrienne le Couvreur was laid in 
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an obscure grave. Indeed, the block of building 
which made the corner from which Corot looked 
across the Seine to the Gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Palace of the Louvre is so filled with 
associations that one imagines it to have been as 
capacious as Queen Anne’s Mansion. It was an 
important block, as large and higher than the 
average Piccadilly club-house, and had, like all 
important dwellings of Paris, an infinite capacity 
for dwellers. We do but begin to live in flats in 
England, and so we find it easy to be surprised 
at the number of heroes who might live, almost 
unaware of one another, in one little street on the 
left bank of the Seine. The corner in which the 
Corot family, through success in business and an 
accumulation of riches, gradually acquired a large 
right, and of which Mme. Sennegon, Corot’s 
sister, and her husband bought a fresh lease in 
1831, had been built by Robert de Cotte, archi- 
tect to the King, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. De Cotte’s building stands no longer ; 
M. Pailleron, of the Academy, was the latest 
occupant of the building on the old site : he lived 
with a Sargent group of himself and his wife 
and children, with canvases by Fromentin, Har- 
pignies, Heilbuth, Lambert, and the luxurious 
curiosities of the East and the delicacies of 
Japan, in rooms essentially modern. Even if 
a Corot was among his paintings and the 
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plans of de Cotte in his portfolios, it must be 
admitted that the spirit of the place had flitted 
already for ever. 

Is it an indefensible prejudice against one’s 
contemporaries that makes the heart chilly to- 
wards the present passengers upon the road, and 
the present dwellers in the rue du Bac? What- 
ever the reason, romance seems to have burnt 
itself out with the fires of the Commune: there is 
a great gap between the serried regiment of the 
past and the crowd that now passes by our café. 
The workgirls and the Mme. Corots of to-day 
may be at heart the daughters of those who were 
their predecessors a hundred years ago, but they 
have no Corot to commend them : the instruments 
of torture, once scanned by brave eyes which 
they might well concern, are now mere curiosities 
for the incurious ; there is no hum of novices at 
their rosary ; no stir of charity within and with- 
out the walls; no Montalembert, adventurous 
though faithful, in a clerical drawing-room. 
There is no room now among the omnibuses 
for the procession that once made its way to and 
from the Pont Royal—a procession that included 
Talleyrand and the cripple, Rachel and the work- 
girl, the aristocrat and the incendiary, Corot and 
the politicians. Somehow we have not yet come 
to look in and upon the motor-bus for the true 
citizens of the world. 
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From the rue du Bac your way to the Odéon 
will lie through much good Corot Paris. It was 
at the Odéon that Corot filled his sketch-book : 
in the theatre he noted facts of faces and actions, 
but he seems not to have been very clever at the 
quick setting down of a thing seen. When he 
does you an actress, as a rule his sketch gives 
only her elegant posture, not her personality. 
Corot could put character enough into a drawing 
when he sat down squarely to it and took it in 
both hands, but as a casual draughtsman he seems 
not to get to the vitalities. His Malibran is 
without the muscle or the personality which is 
behind a great voice. But the Rachel, who pro- 
voked such magnificent prose in Vzl/ette, did 
some such corresponding feat in his sketch-books. 
There is one tragic face, one very tragic action, in 
his drawings. 

There was passion astir; in landscape, in 
poetry, and on the stage, where Rachel, with 
all her powers stretched near breaking-point, sent 
‘a tumult of sensation through the crowded 
theatres. The passion of the poetry, maybe, 
was often bandaged in the gauzes of sentiment, 
and swathed round in the second-hand trappings 
of the East : Rachel had no trappings—not those, 
even, of flesh. She was frail and small, her body 
no thicker than the arm of Mlle. Georges, notes 
the polite de Musset. There was no pomp of 
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presence, no pride of physique to give backing to 
her acting. Her art was naked, thin as an east 
wind—a knife with no carved handle and no 
sheath. And she was quiet, too, and modest in 
her gait, when all restraint was tossed aside at 
the oncoming of passion. De Musset further 
described her: ‘‘ Her delicate features, which one 
cannot see close at hand without emotion, are lost 
from a distance. She seems to be weakly; a 
long part most visibly fatigues her.” Rachel was 
only sixteen years of age when de Musset and 
the rest wrote their elaborate essays of praise, 
and of course de Musset ponders on the marvel 
of her knowledge. She has not had time to learn 
about the emotions with which she trembles ; and 
all Paris, fond of unveiling womankind, is pro- 
voked to know where she picked up her pas- 
sionateness. The incredible Comte Horace de 
Viel Castel is but one of many to explain away 
the difficulty. He describes her amours with a 
minuteness very usual in memoirs that make it 
their business to express moral abhorrence of the 
infamies that exist only in their lies. And here, 
as antidote to every bane, I cannot refrain from 
quoting one of the most magnificent pages of 
descriptive writing in English literature, even 
if it be also one of the most familiar. For 
Corot saw the Rachel of Charlotte Bronté’s 
portrait :— 
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“She arose at nine that December night: 
above the horizon I saw her coming. She 
could shine yet with pale grandeur and steady 
might; but that star verged already on_ its 
judgment-day. Seen near it was a chaos, 
hollow, half consumed, an orb _ perished or 
perishing, half lava, half glow. I had heard this 
woman called ‘plain,’ and I expected bony 
harshness and grimness—something large, an- 
gular, sallow. What I saw was the shadow 
of a royal Vashti—a queen fair as the day 
once, turned pale now like twilight, and wasted 
like wax in flame. For awhile—a long while— 
I thought it was only a woman, though an 
unique woman, who moved in might and 
grace before this multitude. By-and-by | 
recognised my mistake. Behold! I found upon 
her something neither of woman nor of man: 
in each of her eyes sat a devil. These evil 
forces bore her through the tragedy, kept up 
her feeble strength—for she was but a frail 
creature; and as the action rose and the stir 
deepened, how wildly they shook her with their 
passions of the pit! They wrote hell on her 
straight, haughty brow. They tuned her voice 
to the note of torment. They writhed her 
regal face to a demoniac mask. Hate and 
murder and madness incarnate she stood. It 
was a marvellous sight, a mighty revelation. 
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It was a _ spectacle low, horrible, immoral. 
Swordsmen thrust through, and dying in their 
blood on the arena sand; bulls goring horses 
disembowelled make a meeker vision for the 
public, a milder condiment for a_ people’s 
palate, than Vashti torn by seven devils— 
devils which cried sore and rent the tenement 
they haunted, but still refused to be exorcised. 
Suffering had struck that stage-empress ; and 
she stood before her audience neither yielding 
to, nor enduring, nor, in finite measure, resent- 
ing it: she stood locked in struggle, rigid in 
resistance. She stood, not dressed, but draped, 
in pale antique folds, long and regular like 
sculpture. A background and exfourage and 
flooring of deepest crimson threw her out, 
white like alabaster, like silver—rather, be it 
said, like death. . . . Pain for her has no 
result in good; tears water no harvest of wis- 
dom; on sickness, on death itself, she looks 
with the eye of a rebel. Wicked, perhaps, she 
is, but also she is strong; and her strength 
has conquered Beauty, has overcome Grace, 
and bound both at her side, captives peer- 
lessly fair, and docile as fair... Her hair, 
flying loose in revel or war, is still an angel’s 
hair, and glorious under a halo. Fallen, insur- 
gent, banished, she remembers the heaven where 
she rebelled. Heaven’s light, following her 
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exile, pierces its confines, and discloses their 
forlorn remoteness. . . . Vashti was not good, 
Iam told; and I have said she did not look 
good. Though a spirit, she was a spirit out 
of Tophet. Well, if so much of unholy force 
can arise from below, may not an equal efflux 
of sacred essence descend one day from 
above ?” 

Yet Charlotte Bronté had not pierced to the 
heart of Vashti, for a secret of penance and 
discipline was disclosed at her death. Her 
tempestuous body was restricted in every puff 
of movement by the prick of austerity: a hair- 
shirt bruised her pallid skin! Comte Horace 
de Viel Castel and his scandals do not count: 
only a Beardsley barmaid could have sinned 
as the sinner he portrays. But de Musset 
records that a person in the audience of the 
sixteen-year-old actress exclaimed, ‘Oh, the 
little Demon!” and this was a Charlotte 
Bronté without style. We hope the hair-shirt 
was known of both when death was made 
sweet in its revelation. 

Rachel came to Corot’s street: in Mme. 
Récamier’s salon she rehearsed her parts. It 
is a cold business, that of acting in a drawing- 
room, and testing your Mme. Récamier to 
know what is to be the verdict of an audience 
the next night. It is an incident baffling as 
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Rachel’s photographs are baffling: she in 
whose eyes “sat two demons” is a draw- 
ing-room actress in the one and in the 
others. 

It is said that Mme. Pauline Viardot’s features 
are recognisable in the picture of O7vphée rame- 
nant Eurydice des enfers, showing how directly 
Corot had the impulse of his canvas from the 
Opera. He knew that lady, and in the year 
of the centenary of Mozart’s birth he assisted 
at an evening, of some celebrity, given by her 
in honour of the occasion. It was a world of 
music ; the manuscript of Don _/uan was the relic, 
and the making of much music the testimony 
of the evening. Music meant much to him: 
‘When I recall a certain motif of the Cvrozsé 
en Egypte much sung in my youth, I am im- 
mediately transported to the Alps; I feel my- 
self in the aigence in which I travelled 
in 1825. With the first notes, the frontier 


appears, and before the tune is finished I am 4 


in Italy.” 

Once when walking in the country with 
Henri Dumesnil, Corot stopped abruptly before 
the magnificence of the view; then in the 
serious accents of which he was capable when 
moved by nature, he said: ‘What harmony! 
What grandeur! It is like Gluck!” He sang, 
not only at his easel, but after dinner. He 
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could imitate airs from the opera, and make 
fairly good likenesses of them, we are told. 
We hear particularly of his singing mood when 
with his friend the Abbé of Coubron. Their 
Suppers together were frequent, and with the 
cheese came Gluck to Corot’s lips. For 
besides the Béranger mood, and the random 
voicings of the inconsequent chanson of the 
moment, or his life-long favourite, Je sats attacher 
les rubans—he had no equal at it, an ear-witness 
declared—he had a serious heart for music. 
Je sats attacher les rubans was good enough for 
a dinner-audience, such as listened to him at 
Arras. The boast of its title has a smack of 
Casanova rather than of Corot, but it was 
probably honest enough in a  Frenchman’s 
mouth, for Corot was orderly in speech and 
manners. [ am ignorant of everything but 
the titles of his songs, which are the one 
mentioned, Les Amants de Touraine, La Mere 
Jeanne, and Le Hollandais. At the dinner- 
table of the Abbé Joveau he sang Gluck, and 
space for Gluck’s portrait, engraved with others 
of Mozart, Paer and Kreutzer, was found on the 
low and narrow walls of Ville d’Avray, while 
Beethoven’s was kept in a much-looked-over 
portfolio. 

Paris, in the middle of the century, was in 
good repute with the musicians; it was anxious 
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for opera so long as there was sufficiency of 
ballet, and a hostess was thought much of if 
her sofa had been the seat of discussions by 
Auber, Meyerbeer, and Verdi. 

Concerts and the Opera made large claims on 
Corot’s time, and when one remembers that the 
Opera was never anything of a social duty for 
him, he must be considered very diligent in the 
pleasure he took in the art. We know that he 
was present at the performance of Zauberflote 
in 1855 and Ballo in Maschera in 1865, and that 
between those years he was constantly listening 
and sketching at the Opera. Der Freyschiitz, 
produced in 1844 with Berlioz’s récttatefs, gave 
him subjects for several sketches. And it is 
possible he knew personally that most harassed 
of musicians, who was Daumier’s friend. Of 
course Berlioz was harassed by the performance 
of his contribution to Der Freyschiitz. ‘ These 
vécitattfs,” he wrote, “which they asked me for 
because it is forbidden to speak at the Opera (on 
the stage at least), should nevertheless be pro- 
nounced in a familiar and animated manner, 
and not vociferated. But it is as impossible to 
persuade the opera-singers to an easy method as 
it is to get an elephant to prance like an Arab 
horse, or to give naturalness to a ranter.” We 
must suppose the performance a bad one. A 
certain Count Tyszkiewicz, a Pole with an ear 
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trained in Germany, paid his seven francs, and 
heard, and retired to a lawyer. He engaged the 
celebrated Lachaud for his counsel, summoned 
the Opera in the courts, and claimed for damages 
that they should give a complete and adequate 
performance of the opera. In the end he was 
awarded his seat-money. 

Faust, too, claimed Corot. But it mattered 
not what the opera may have been, so far as his 
pencil was concerned: it shows us always the 
same floating, vapid damsels, whose notion of a 
nymph or mermaid, or princess or milkmaid, was 
that she should always hold her head on one 
side and let her arms be weak and be buoy- 
ant, the one raised, the other lowered. Corot 
connived at this; but his drawings are, neverthe- 
less, attractive and interesting. He saw Ristori in 
Macbeth and was present at the first production 
of Orphée at the Lyric, when Mme. Viardot 
created the part. We hear of him as critical of 
an interpretation of Bach in 1872. M. Dumesnil 
was told by M. Elwart that Corot had expressed 
a wish to have the andante of Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in A played at his funeral. And so it was. 
An anecdote which Corot himself told of a Corot 
charity and a Corot concert runs thus: 

‘One day my friend Daubigny conveyed to me 
his desire to hear the Symphony in C Minor that 
they were performing at the Conservatoire. As I 

10) 
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had a card, I gave it to him, and he went. I, the 
while, was alone in my studio, and having already 
heard the symphony, I pictured to myself 
Daubigny entering, and I seemed to hear the 
first chords. I said to myself, ‘ How beautiful 
it must be at this moment; how happy 
Daubigny must be!’ and so on, to the end. 
And on the top of it all, Daubigny thanks me! 
I followed the symphony, and made a man 
happy; all of which was worth more than the 
sacrifice.” 

His poets were fewer and less vital than his 
musicians. An occasional parade of the classical 
pastoral of the pen is made in his choice of 
subject and title, but his nymphs were nearer to 
being creatures after his own heart than the 
children of his learning. It is true that they 
seem sometimes to be ranged in his groves 
rather after an approved plan than by instinct ; 
but conventions are not always bad at second 
hand: Corot was his own master of ceremonies, 
his own Theocritus ; his formalities and his poetry 
are his own, even if at first sight they accuse him 
of the study of books. 

Among the few books (I hope to name the 
most of them) which he is known to have read 
was a little volume of André Chénier’s poems left 
at Ville d’Avray by the painter's nephew. A 
passage in L’Aveugle fitted or suggested the 
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flTomére which he had on hand in the early 
‘forties, and the nephew having recovered his 
poetry, we find Corot sufficiently interested to 
write and beg a second sight of the volume. 
The Démocrite in the Salon of 1841 was 
suggested by la Fontaine’s 


“Cherchant dans homme et dans la béte 
Quel siége a la raison, soit le cceur, soit la téte* 
Sous un ombrage épais, assis prés d’un ruisseau.” 


Millet, too, went to La Fontaine. La Mort et le 
Bicheron was a favourite fable, and he would 
often quote the lines: 


“Quel plaisir a-t-il depuis qu’il est au monde? 
Est-il un plus pauvre en la machine ronde?” 


George Sand’s landscape affected him as it 
affected most readers of her time. And for 
Millet, as for Corot, Virgil, the Jztation of 
Christ and Theocritus, stood in the place of a lot 
of other reading. The Jmztation was always on 
Corot’s pillow; it was the book, said he, which 
gave him to live in ease of heart. “I always 
keep it in my room,” he said, ‘‘and read it 
nearly every evening. It has taught me that 
men must not be puffed up because they are 
emperors and add this province or that to their 
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territories, or because they can paint and win 
a name for themselves. If these men are 
gifted more or less I see no merit attaching to 
them. Theirs is no glory compared to that of 
a St. Vincent de Paul and a Sister of Charity.” 
Another companion for many years, but for a 
different reason, was Corneille’s Polyeucte, a book 
he read for twenty years, but could never finish. 

There is a memory of the landscape painter 
pottering about the bookstalls on the guazs 
opposite his studio only to find volumes of the 
shape and colour that he wanted to put into his 
models’ hands. But there is no mention of the 
looks of the Theocritus in the following letter to 
Mlle. Clerc de Landresse, the daughter of a 
librarian, on April 16, 1853: 

“Mademoiselle, I have been with Mme. 
Osmond for some days, and, in talking to her 
of a certain translation of Theocritus that I have 
mislaid, I said to her that I wanted to replace it. 
She told me that M. de Landresse would be so 
good as to buy me one. It was M. Gail's, with 
the Greek on one page and the Latin at the foot. 
Ah! Dieu, I have found it hard to find time 
to write even these few words. We have had 
many a game of billiards with Fernand and other 
charming companions; I have worked so hard 
on the first two of the Stations of the Cross 
I have undertaken for the church at Rosny 
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that I have had no breathing-time. I am 
leaving Mme. Osmond to start my tour. I 
begin at Ablon. From there I go to Arras, to 
be present at a wedding; and, after that, I shall 
haunt the département to paint several pictures 
I have in view. The country there is not thought 
much of by painters, but I think I shall do well 
there, if Ze Sezgneur will guide my brush. And I 
think it is the interpretation, rather than the 
scene, that makes a picture. Having left Arras, 
I shall make for Paris, where I shall hasten to my 
sister, at Ville d’Avray, and there shall spend a 
fortnight full of work; for I tell you I never 
stop. Then, in August, I set out for Normandy 
and Brittany, and return at the end of September. 
I intend to go then to Mme. Osmond to continue 
my Stations of the Cross. I have promised to do 
the fourteen pictures in three years. I have 
forgotten to tell you that I have worked hard 
all the winter. I sent three pictures to the Exhi- 
bition. The most important was a St. Sebastian. 
People seem satisfied; it remains to be seen if 
the general public are favourably disposed this 
year. This letter makes me think I have become 
a gossip. Excuse me and believe me, &c.— 
C. Corot.” 

And talking of Stations, the queerest task, and 
it was one of love, that ever Corot set himself, 
was the conversion of fourteen religious litho- 
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graphs into fourteen Corots. Perhaps only a 
Catholic knows what lithographic Stations of the 
Cross can be like; even buried under Corot’s 
colour, and translated into something like 
humanity, their convention is undaunted. This 
same year, too, he mounted on a ladder and did 
the lovely decorations in the transepts of his 
parish church at Ville d’Avray. 

Among his literary friends we have found 
Paul de Musset, Alphonse Leroy, Edouard 
Bertin, and Cantaloube. Théophile Silvestre, 
too, must be counted a man of letters, since it 
was he who left one of the most authentic 
word-portraits that we have of Corot; and 
Francois Coppée wrote the verses that were 
recited at the unveiling of the monument at 


Ville d Avray. A Corot nymph speaks : 


“Le bon Corot m/’aimait, je suis une de celles, 
Alors que l’aube emplit de vagues étincelles 
Lhorizon frileux du matin, 
Que l’artiste—c’était son heure favorite— 
Voyait passer, avec les yeux de Théocrite, 
Au fond du brouillard argentin. 


“Cest moi quil a montrée, assise au pied d’un hétre, 
Essayant de noter sur la flite champétre 
Quelque musique de berger ; 
Cest moi, mélée au chceur de mes sveltes com- 
pagnes, 
Qu’il faisait, dans la paix sereine des campagnes 
Tourner sur un rythme léger. 
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“Je le connaissais bien, le vieux bonhomme en blouse, 
Et quand il préparait sur un coin de pelouse 
Son chevalet et ses pinceaux, 
Pour embellir encore ses extases secrétes, 
Jétais la, jexaltais l’odeur des violettes, 
Jexcitais le chant des oiseaux.” 


CHAPTER & 
COROT SEEN 


F the portraits of Corot from the life, the 

first that claims us is his mother’s: ‘‘ Mon 

Dieu, Camille, comme tu es commun! Comment 

atje pu faire un enfant comme tot?” is the only 

authentic portrait of the child we have. It is 

authentic enough, if we remember its source; 
and it seems unprejudiced. 

Had his face been a woman’s, and there is 
something bravely feminine about it, that woman 
had been a nurse in the Crimea, or a very Mrs. 
Despard in reform and good works. Being a_ 
man’s, that man was content to devote his whole 
wits and life to amiable charities and little land- 
scapes, content that his spirit should be busy on 
a small commission. A mouth that had an iron 
firmness could not be brought to rebuke a sleepy 
model even; the field-mouse had no need to fear 
the hawk in an eye that was preoccupied with the 
fluttering leaves of the poplar. The lines of his 
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face were strained with no violence of emotion, 
for Nature’s lover has milder experiences than 
has woman’s, and life and death mean less to 
a solitary man than to a married. Must it be 
thought then that Corot’s destiny was not ful- 


filled? that great stuff lay idle while he painted ? 


That might well be, if greatness were not also 
great in restraint, in contentedness, in restric- 
tions; and if in giving all his heart to the 
landscape he was not making renunciations, no 
less great because he was unaware of their 
proportion. There is tragedy somewhere in his 
face: his art was his tragedy, for it kept him 
a man essentially lonely, even among a multitude 
of friends. 

Peasant and priest, Wagner, Pachmann, and 
Rubinstein by turns, but always French—of the 
French! Such is Corot of the photographs. He 


looks to the right and he is Wagner, a man 


whose dignity is in the turmoil of every egoism ; 


he looks to the left and it is Pachmann, and a 


face filled with wilfulness and eccentricity. The 


ardour that has shone in many a musicianly 


countenance, the muddle of white hair, and the 
lines, sharp almost as violin strings, are part of 
the resemblance. There is so much of the 
peasant and the peasant quality of skin in the 
face and hands that one might think that here, 
if ever, was a man who showed the signs of 
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being afield during his childhood and youth. 
Photographs of him being, of course, only of his 
middle and old age, we have but little record of 
the boy, which makes it easier to believe that he 
was born with the stain of rain upon his cheeks 
and his hair already entangled in the wind. 

Even when the camera is most careful to 
number the innumerable creases of his waist- 
coat and trousers, when the comparison of his 
figure with his monstrous thick umbrella is least 
impossible, there is a dignity in the man of the 
photographs. There is a dignity in them beyond 
that suggested in any of the word-portraits given 
us by his friends, and beyond that which one 
would expect to find in the looks of the hero 
of the many anecdotes of his manners at the 
table, or even at the easel. One can hear the 
honest noisiness of the laugh that came from 
that photographed mouth, but that the laugh 
should have been so noisy that it caused his 
expulsion by a hesitating brother-in-law from the 
nervous presence of his sister is surprising. His 
laugh strained also the toleration of a guardian 
of the Louvre. Before his Roman days we 
hear of him turned out, along with his friend 
Clérambault, from the picture galleries and told 
that he must take himself and his noise into 
the open. 

There is dignity beyond any verbal record of 
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him in the photographs of that nobly carried old 
head, in the extreme candour of eyes and in the 
terse, strong mouth, and in the wholesome hard- 
ness and determination of the lines, which are 
assuaged by the essential goodness and benignity 
of the expression. It is a face that has never 
played tricks of sentiment, has never been per- 
suaded into the dishonesty of pretended and 
partial loves; which has never been betrayed 
into the flabbiness of indulgence or the debilities 
of remorse. 

That Corot knew the worth of his dignity, 
despite his passion for carrots, we see in the 
stress he has laid upon it in the early portraits 
of himself by himself. 

The faces of the world’s great men are ranged 
into two vast and separate hosts—the one a 
remote congregation of conventions, unrealities, 
and caricatures, some of them noble and some 
mean ; the other a more sordid company on the 
whole, near at hand, more pathetic, battered, and 
of the world. And the camera has grouped them, 
the great division being between those who lived 
before its coming and suffered the convention of 
the portraiture of their time, and those who have 
been scrutinised by the uncondoning, unemotional 
eye of glass and brain of negative. Painters of 
Holbein’s and Velasquez’s quality have confused 
the hosts, of course, but how few are the faces 
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that the great painters, sculptors, and draughts- 
men have had time to make completely intelli- 
gible to posterity! Say, in all, some hundred 
thousand countenances before the day of 
Daguerre have survived to us in absolute and 
unmitigated reality. The daguerreotype takes 
us into the foyer of history; we no longer look 
upon a stage where moved the drilled marionnettes 
of, perhaps, the ‘twenties and ’thirties of the nine- 
teenth century, with lips the length of their inor- 
dinate eyes; or, maybe, the women of Rubens’s 
age, buxom, and all buxom, for all posterity ; or 
the beauties of Charles’s Hampton Court, who 
never quite gave themselves to their painters, at 
least whose painters did not quite know the 
verities of nature. The looks of a whole reign 
may be doubtful to us or a matter of dispute, 
like Elizabeth’s, or the countenances of a whole 
century be clouded by the ineptitudes of its 
draughtsmen. Even the personages of the great 
Gothic carvers, intimate in many ways that 
matter much, are shown to us with but a selec- 
tion of intimacies, and they, for the most part, 
must stay in the antique host: Daguerre is still 
the marshal of the moderns. 

Corot, the middle-aged and old Corot, is of the 
moderns. He was photographed some dozens 
of times by MM. Grandguillaume and Cuvelier, 
both amateurs, of Arras. But for the record of 
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the young man we are dependent on the sketches, 
more or less incompetent, of his friends and the 
painting of himself by himself. 

Of his profile, Aimé Millet’s drawing gives an 
excellent account : there is the projecting lip of 
genius. The pre-Raphaelites pouted the lips of 
their personages when anything momentous was 
going forward; it seemed to them that the 
natural man jutted out at his lips. Corot, a 
natural man, not only in moments of stress, sent 
the lower lip far out beyond the angle of his 
chin or forehead. That this was a trait of 
genius Francis Thompson, for one, often 
remarked. 

In his estotre des Artistes Vivants, published 
in 1856, before any very definite pen-picture of 
Corot had been made, Théophile Silvestre set 
down his impressions; and they stand to-day. 
It was commendable in him at that date to 
recognise the hero under the blue blouse, and 
to treasure the words that fell from the rough 
tongue of the master. 

Silvestre’s book, one remarks in_ passing, 
offended some among the living painters with 
whom it dealt. We read in Comte Horace de 
Viel Castel that “ce Monsteur (Silvestre), after 
having abused Horace Vernet’s confidence by 
publishing confidential letters without his _per- 
mission, an action which has led to legal pro- 
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ceedings, abused him in a most unworthy way. 
He likewise abused M. Ingres: anyhow this 
gentleman is a buffoon repudiated by honest 
folk. M. Fould was the only one to offer him 
an arm and at the same time to give our two 
greatest painters a slap in the face. The Minister 
of Fine Arts sided with the pamphleteer against 
the painters ; we read in the papers this morning: 
‘The Minister of State is about to entrust M. 
Théophile Silvestre, author of L’Hzstowre des 
Artistes Vivants, with a mission abroad. The 
mission has for object the inspection and study 
of various museumsand art establishments.’ The 
doings of M. Fould in the Ministry will count as 
a bad page in the reign of the Emperor. This 
Fould joins to the insolence of a coguzm the 
swagger of a garvenu. He abuses his position 


and believes that he, under Fould’s star, may — 


dare anything. Fould’s star! It is certain that 
the Almighty did not create it.” 

Yet Silvestre has our thanks, for the friends 
who have left firsthand records of Corot are not 
many. Word-pictures of the Corot whom we all 
know by heart, and who could be learnt at one 
meeting, the charitable and simple peasant- 
painter, are compensatingly innumerable. The 
account of him in L’fistotre des Artistes 
Vivanis is very much from the life, and it has 
been ransacked by every succeeding writer on 
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the subject. Even now I must quote several 
passages in full: “The first time he received 
me in his studio, with his joyous cordiality, his 
face lighted up, his striped, tri-coloured cotton 
cap on his head, and wearing his blue blouse, 
he gave me the impression of a voz a’ Yvetot: | 
could not discover in the man, at the first glance, 
the author of his works: I had just seen pictures 
in which he is the most preoccupied of masters, 
rather than one who abandons himself frankly to 
his individual genius. Under this impression | 
looked beyond the man, conjuring up memories 
of Gaspar and Claude Lorraine, for the papers 
had helped to trick out Corot in disguises when 
they put Theocritus and Virgil into his hands. 
I was quite surprised to find him, without Greek 
or Latin, so pleasing and so simple. I would 
that I had a pen sufficiently delicate to convey 
him as I understand him, and to make him loved 
as he is loved for his natural great good sense 
and his simple shrewdness.” 

And of his person: “Corot is of short but 
Herculean build; his chest and shoulders are 
solid as an iron chest; his large and powerful 
hands could throw the ordinary strong man out of 
the window. Attacked once, when with Marilhat, 
by a band of peasants of the Midi, he knocked 
down the most energetic of them with a single 
blow, and afterwards, gentle again and sorry, he 
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said, ‘It is astonishing ; I did not know I was so 
strong. He is very full-blooded, and his face of 
a high colour. This, with the bourgeots cut of © 
his clothes and the plebeian shape of his shoes, — 
gives him, at first sight, a look which disappears 
in a conversation that is nearly always full — 
of point, of wit and matter. He explains his — 
principles with great ease, and illustrates the 
method of his art with anything at hand; and ~ 
that generally is his pipe. He so loves to talk — 
about his practices in painting that, a student 
told me, he will talk in his shorts and with bare — 
feet for two hours at a stretch without being once 
distracted by the cold.” | 
Another of the pen-portraits, rather mono- | 
tonously alike, is René Menard’s: ‘‘A robust, 
corpulent man, his red complexion giving him 
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a likeness to a farmer. But his eyes are 4 
strangely refined, and his talk is delightful.” 3 
Desbarolles wrote in 1843: ‘“‘Corot is not fond 
of his toilet, and his tie is deplorably adjusted ; 
he shaves without looking at himself, and so 
is always badly shaved; his neckband has no 
notion of meeting.” a. 
Corot and his studio in the Faubourg Pois-— 
sonniére were seen thus by M. Dumesnil in his — 
last days: “He still went to his studio, not for 
work, but because he liked to be surrounded by — 
his paintings. There was no other luxury in his 7 
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studio, no old furniture ; there were no tapestries, 
nor books. The room, of middle size, on a fourth 
floor, was almost severe in its simplicity. The 
decoration—it is true that it was precious 
enough—consisted of his own studies, covering 
the walls from floor to ceiling. It was Corot’s 
habit to sit near the door, to the right as one 
entered ; he had other easels, heavy with can- 
vases, farther into the room, but his favourite 
place was there. At the far end of the studio, 
to the left, was the table with the famous drawer. 
At that table he did his little business, and there 
he entered, in a special book, his dinner invita- 
tions, his theatres, and his concerts, or any other 
after-work occupations. The furniture, of the 
humblest, consisted of a few chairs; that was all. 
No more was wanted for an artist always intent 
on his work. He needed nothing but Nature, 
and he had her in his studies. And he had not 
to wander in search of his Muse, for, as Francais 
said to me, she is always with him, in his pocket, 
and he consults her whenever he chooses.” 

For all his donhomze Corot was aloof. The 
autobiography he gave to the world, and thought 
sufficient for it, consisted of five or six lines of 
the print of this page. It is true he explained 
himself and his art to the interested peasant at 
his elbow, but that was a freak of good spirits 


rather than confidence in the human race. One 
Pp 
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day, after he had given a sitting to Benedict 
Masson, he said, ‘‘ You have done well; but I 
am the only one familiar enough with myself to 
paint a perfect likeness.” 

I am told my portrait is very incomplete with- 
out the statement by MM. Darpentigny, Des- 
barolles, and others, that an examination of his 
hand showed them an extraordinary development 
of la Ligne de volonté. 1 willingly lay down this 
clue before the detectives of the palm, who, unlike 
the student, find insufficient assurance in those 
lines that Corot’s pencil traced. It is very 
solitary, this Zzgne de volonté, but let it be set 
down, lest its back is breaking with significance. 


CHAPTER XI 


COROT IN BLUE: FONTAINEBLEAU AND 
LONDON 


HILE the young women of the rue du 

Bac had asked after him during his 

first visit to Rome, we hear from Decamps that 

after Corot had paid him a visit the whole pre- 

occupation of os demozselles is that he should 
return. 

Corot was much with Decamps in 1856, 
staying with him at Fontainebleau, decorating his 
walls for him, and so surprising him with his 
facility that Decamps said if he himself were 
younger he would throw over all his own recipes 
and mannerisms and work with none but Corot’s 
recipe of sincerity. He was now at work on 
“Dante and Virgil.” M. Moreau-Nélaton tells 
us of a difficulty and a friend: ‘The animals of 
his Dante were proving troublesome, and, ma 
fot, it was to a specialist that he went for aid. 
Barye, whom he met from time to time at the 
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Café de Fleurus, was called in, and he made him 


some irreproachable deer. But Corot found that 


his friend’s beasts missed I don’t know what of q 


the spirit of the poet, and, forced to add a little 


here and a little there, he ended by entirely re- 


creating them.” 

Corot was very happy in Fontainebleau. He 
stayed with Decamps and he painted walls, 
things he most loved. The decorations were 
those that, at Decamps’ death from a fall from 
his horse four years later, were brought to 
London to be peered at with some suspicion 
by Leighton’s guests as they sat at his table 
in Kensington. It was then something of a 
disloyalty to buy and hang in your dining- 
room the work of a living foreigner: a hint 
of indigestion to the stomachs of Academic 
protectionists. 

Corot enjoyed the painting of them; they 
came easily, they were dashed off. Decamps, 
a good host, protested against the speed with 
which Corot was getting through the work 
supposed to keep his guest under his roof. ‘‘ Do 
not hurry so, go easily; there’s enough soup 
for several days in the establishment.” ‘It 
comes of itself,” answered Corot; ‘I am sorry, 
but I cannot go slowly. And it makes me think 
that if I had been asked for decorations I could 
have done them. But only once, and then it 
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was a picture for a church, have they come to me 
for such work.” Seven years later he got an 
important commission for decorative works, and 
he went to Fontainebleau to paint them. We 
cannot be surprised that Corot was not earlier 
and oftener commissioned for work of the kind. 
Did Cecil Lawson or does Mr. Clausen expect 
to be asked to cover walls? But Corot’s friends 
came to him with long faces, deploring the 
stupidity of architects not to engage him. He 
would answer: ‘“ Doubtless they do not want me 
because they have heard that I put breezes into 
my pictures, and they fear they would make 
holes in their walls, which would be unhealthy.” 
Grievances did not come naturally to him. 

In 1874 and the following year, and again 
later, Stevenson spent much time in the Fon- 
tainebleau region, at Barbizon, at Monastier, at 
Nemours, and at Cernay-la-Ville. And had he 
challenged Corot in the woods he would have 
done so in French, the French of style, for 
his tongue ran easily in the language. They 
must have been rare friends, had they met, these 
two; Corot, with his wrinkles and his loud 
childishness and witty simplicity, would have been 
a fair substitute for the beloved beggar or the 
contemplative vagabond. The poplars were 
equally gay for both, the morning as joyous, the 
light as queenly; and Stevenson, seeing the 
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landscape signed all about with “Corot,” must 
have had the name upon his lips and in his heart. 
That was good enough acquaintance. And his 
descriptions seem to be written in ink of Corot 
tints; you are made to know whose landscape 
he was treading. Take his picture of Grez, and 
you behold a Corot: “A pretty and very 
melancholy village on the plain. A low bridge, 
with many arches choked with sedge; green 
fields of white and yellow water-lilies; poplars 
and willows innumerable.” And in Later 
Essays he writes of the pleasure it is ‘‘to awake 
in Grez, to go down the green inn-garden, to find 
the river streaming through the bridge, and 
to see the dawn begin across the poplared 
level... . And of all noble sweeps of road- 
way, none is nobler, on a windy dusk, than the 
high-road to Nemours between its line of talking 
poplars.” Connoisseurs both in roadways, these 
masters of prose and paint. 

Barbizon, as readers of The Wrecker and 
some of his essays will remember, was beloved of 
Stevenson. He fell into the stride of its institu- 
tions and was sensitive for the etiquette of the 
forest and the inn. Corot was for the morning— 
“my speciality,” Corot called it—many an artist 
of those days prevented the dawn with a painting 
parasol and a set palette, and even Stevenson 
rose early. His description of his rising should 
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make us already fret at the certain fetters of to- 
morrow’s counterpane through which we will again 
miss a long-made tryst with dawn. In nothing 
are we, you and I, so faithless to our poets and 
painters as in this matter of early rising. How 
many dawns have been preached at us; and yet 
daily we refuse the invitation issued by the 
Herricks, the Stevensons, the Peruginos, the 
Corots of all ages. ‘At any hour of the morn- 
ing,’ wrote Stevenson, ‘‘you could get your 
coffee or cold milk and set forth into the forest. 
The doves had perhaps awakened you, fluttering 
into your chamber ; and on the threshold of the 
inn you were met by the aroma of the forest. 
Close by were the great aisles, the rocky 
boulders, the interminable field of forest shadow. 
There you were free to dream or wander, or, did 
your freedom await you at your easel, to paint.” 
There Stevenson found he was “saturated in an 
atmosphere of style’”—and in this he may be 
counted a true member of the School. 

Who was the founder of the “Ecole de 
Saint-Cyr du Paysage,” as Fontainebleau has 
been called? Louis XVI., hunting there, was 
startled by an unheard-of easel and a painter! 
So curious was the sight that the King took 
down the painter’s name and address. ‘I have 
seen one Bruandet painting in the forest,” was 
his best news that day. And now a king would 
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be a curiosity, and seven barred umbrellas block 
the huntsman’s way. 

Fontainebleau was not properly discovered 
until 1824, when Aligny lost his way near 
Barbizon, took shelter in that village for the 
night, and returned to Paris to advertise his new- 
found sketching ground. Corot, Rousseau, 
Barye, who bought a cottage, and Millet, who 
made his permanent home in the village, were 
among the earliest comers. Francois Ganne, the 
peasant who first took in the artist-lodger, 
married his daughter to Cuvelier, a painter from 
Arras and friend of Corot; and the wedding 
party in a barn was one of the events in the early 
history of the colony. On that great occasion 
Corot led the bottle-dance. 

Stony-hearted Barbizon has been made too 
famous, as the home of a greater man than Corot, 
for this page. But in the auberge Sivon Corot’s 
memory may prevail. There he was feasted by 
admirers, and, as the guest, proffered the 
chicken’s liver-wing. Corot hastened to pass it on 
to his neighbour, and, told to keep it, said, “ But 
I always get the drum-stick.” At Ville d’Avray 
he was still the little son of the house, scolded 
at need, and the last served. ‘“O the gay, the 
free life of the landscape painter!” wrote M. de 
Chenneviéres, the Government official who, of all 
officials, most supported Corot, when he visited 
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Barbizon in 1847, and Corot, singing at his 
easel, or running from valley to valley searching 
for the subject of his masterpiece, was in his 
mind. “I am always in love—with Nature,” 
Corot said, and being with his love, he was 
always happy. 

“T have two lodgings in my brain, and two 
lodgers—la Raison and la Folie. When la Folie 
makes too much noise with her little bells, 
‘Hola, belle,’ cries out la Raison, knocking at 
the partition ; ‘a little less noise, please.’” 

Corot’s most constant critics were the peasants. 
No turnstile kept them from his canvases. He 
who could not and would not persuade his 
father to admiration was a most eloquent 
preacher to the rustic at his elbow. There is 
no humiliation in the act of waving an explana- 
tory brush at a peasant; for it does not matter 
if he does not understand, while the father is 
less a friend to one who is at pains to prove 
him dense. We have the word of various 
witnesses that Corot demonstrated to these 
shrewd witless audiences, and we see him a 
Frenchman in the act, and very much at home 
among Frenchmen in blue blouses. 

Indeed, his audience was not an easy one to 
anybody less a Frenchman than himself. P. G. 
Hamerton writes from his easel in a French 
field: “The pursuit of landscape-painting here, 
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as everywhere else, is one of the things which | 
puzzle the uneducated most, and there is really 
no means of making them understand anything 
about it; their minds are not prepared to receive 
the idea that there is such a thing as fine art.” 
The unpersuasive Hamerton was generally 
mistaken for a photographer, and gave offence 
to pretty maidens, ambitious of the camera, by 
being unable to make photographs of them. If, 
at other times, Hamerton was annoyed at being 
mistaken for a land-surveyor, he at least escaped — 
the sabots which he tells us the shepherdesses — 
used as weapons against their intermittent some- 
time enemies, dogs and men. It was a weapon 
always at hand, or afoot, like the knife inl 
Carmen’s garter, or the belt of Thomas Atkins, 
or the policeman’s trousered truncheon. Hamer- ‘ 
ton tells how the shoe—the courageous shoe of a 
little peasant girl—flew after a wolf that was 
carrying off a sheep, she at the same time hurling © 
her shrill Aazozs abuse at him. Daubigny had his — 
peasants, too; but they accepted the fine arts, 
and in a sketch he made of himself and them at 
work they are vigorously assisting him in the 
proper portrayal of a mill. 
Anyhow Corot was not a Stevenson cast of 
man—Stevenson set down as a pedlar, at whose 
passage through a farmyard the peasants would 
shout to one another ‘Have a care for your 
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fowls.” Quite otherwise it was with Corot. A 
peasant who had watched him working ran off and 
came back with a warm chicken as an offering. 
Frédéric Henriet says that the invariable 
comment of the peasant is ‘‘ That isn’t finished 
yet,” which means ‘I do not like it, but I 
will wait and see if you can improve it.” And 
as he waits he will become your friend from 
sympathy, so that when another countryman 
strolls up and asks his fellow, ‘‘ Dow sort-2l encore, 
ce Paristen-la ?” he answers, ‘Ce Pariszen-lad ? 
Cest un désigneux, va! cest pas malfatsant.” 

Corot knew his peasants. A driver who had 
a difficult bit of hill to gain with his team 
of horses, seeing the painter seated working at 
a fleeting sunset, thought that he could well be 
called upon to do a bit of honest work, and 
said: “4 guot gu’ca sert, ce gu vous faites la? 
Wouldn’t it be better if you came and helped 
me?” To which Corot, the celibate, answered 
indignantly, ‘Comment, a quot gue ga sert? 
Mats ca sert a nourrir une famille, a élever des 
enfants |” 

Others there were, not peasants, who looked 
over Corot’s shoulder. 

‘‘T only saw Corot once,” writes Mr. George 
Moore in Modern Painting. ‘It was in the 
woods near Paris, where I had gone to paint, 
and I came across the old gentleman unex- 
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pectedly in front of his easel in a pleasant 
glade. After admiring his work I ventured to 
say: ‘What you are doing is lovely, but I 
cannot find your composition in the landscape 
before us.’ He said, ‘ My foreground is a long 
way ahead.’ And sure enough, nearly two 
hundred yards away, his picture rose out of the 
dimness of the dell, stretching a little beyond 
the vista into the meadow.” 

Cernay had its group. Frangais and Har- 
pignies were its great men; l'Auberge Margat 
was covered with sketches. Villiers-sur-Morin 
has another inn scribbled all over, where, as 
you dine, you hear the clack of the windmills. 
Lalanne is its chief name. 

Here may be added the famous letter that 
Mr. Croal-Thomson says Corot ‘“‘wrote to 
Mr. J. Graham, describing the feelings of a 
landscape painter during a long and _ beautiful 
day in the country.” It has the Corot spirit ; 
but is it any distress to know that Corot did 
not write it? He smiled on reading it, and 
thought that there was no need for a disavowal, 
and one of the most famous epistles of the 
century remains with us as no more than a 
clever piece of journalism. Corot’s name will 
always cling to it; it is signed in every word, 
and at least must be admired as a most realistic 
essay in special reporting. On M. Moreau- 
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Nélaton’s indisputable authority it must be 
renounced: “Arthur Stevens attempted to 
create a Corot as Corot saw him, and so 
lent him a pen more loquacious than the 
painter’s had ever been. It is a pretty piece 
of writing, but, as M. Silvestre has said, 
‘There is more literature than Corot in it.’” 


See, now, the day of the landscape-painter, 
how charming it is. He rises early, at three, 
before the sun ; he sits beneath a tree, he looks, 
he waits. At first nothing is noted in particular, 
Nature is a white sheet upon which the vague 
profiles of things are barely seen; there is a scent 
all about one, everything trembles in the little 
breeze of dawn. 

Bing! the sky brightens . . . the sun has not 
yet plucked away the mist behind which lurk 
the fields, the valley, the horizon’s hills. The 
breath of night still hovers above the chilly, 


@reen gtass. Bing!... Bing! ... the first 
ray of sun... . The little flowers are awakened 
joyous. .. . Each has its trembling dew-drop ; 
the shivering leaves are busy in the morning 
air... . Beneath the leaves, the birds, in- 
visible, are singing ... and their songs seem 
to be the prayers of the flowers. . . . Cupids, 


with butterfly wings, are sweeping the fields, 
and the tall grasses undulate beneath them. 
Nothing is seen... everything is there... . 
The landscape is behind the veil of fog, rising, 
rising, rising, inhaled by the sun, and, still 
rising, revealing the blade of the silver river, 
the meadows, the trees, the cottages, the flying 
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distance. That which before was but divined is 
now seen. 

Bam! the sun is up... . Bam! the peasant 
is at the end of the field with his cart and 
oxen. . . . Ding! Ding! the tinkle of the 
sheep-bell. . . . Bam! everything is alight, 
everything burns. . . full light is all about, 
light still pale and caressing. The background, 
simple of contour and harmonious, loses itself 
in the infinite sky, beyond the thick blue air. 

_ The flowers lift their heads, the birds 
fly hither and thither. A countryman upon a 
white horse rides into the hollow path and is 
hidden. . . . The little round willows seem to 
strut about on the banks of the river. It is 
adorable ..., and he is painting it, painting 
it! Oh, the beautiful chestnut cow, sunk to 
the belly in the marshy grass. I will paint 
her... . Ouah! she is there. It is famously 
done! Lord, she is striking! Let's hear what — 
that peasant has to say, who watches me, but 
is shy of approaching. Ohé, Simon!—Good, 
Simon is come to look.—Well, Simon, what do 
you think of it ?>—O, dame, M’sieu! . . . c'est 
ben biau, allez!—And you know what I have 
painted?—I’m pretty sure I know what it 


is... it’s a big yellow rock you have put in 
there! 

Boum! Boum! noon! the kindling sun burns 
the world... . Boum! everything is weighty, 
the earth becomes still... . The flowers bow 
their heads . . . the birds are silent, only the 
noises of the village reach us. Hard work 
goes forward there... the hammers in the 


forge resound upon the anvil. . . . Boum! 
Let us go in. Everything is seen, nothing is 
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felt. Let's go to lunch at the farm.... A 
good slice of country bread, spread over with 
butter fresh from the churn... eres. : 
cream ...ham. Boum!... work, friends, | 
am resting. ... I take my siesta... and 
I dream of the morning’s landscape... . 
I dream my painting. ... Later I will paint 
my dream. 

Bam! Bam! The sun sinks towards the 
horizon. . . . It is time to get to work again. 
-.. Bam! the sun gives a beat of the tom- 
tom. .. . Bam! he goes down into the middle 
of an explosion of yellow, orange, scarlet, cherry, 
purple. ... Ah! it is pretentious and vulgar. 
I don’t like it... . Wait! ... Sit down at 
the foot of this poplar, before this pond smooth 
as a mirror... . Nature looks tired ... the 
flowers, are they coming to life again? .. 
Poor little flowers. . . . They are not like other 
people, who complain at anything. They have 
the sun on the left hand. . . they are patient 
. . . for, say they, we will soon have him on 
the right-hand. . . . They are thirsty .. . 
they wait... . They know that the sylphs of 
night will sprinkle them with invisible watering- 
pots ... they are patient, and praise God. 

But the sun dips further behind the horizon. 
Bam! he throws his last ray, a streak of gold 
and purple fringing the flying cloud... . 
Good; there he has quite gone. ... Good, 
good! Twilight begins. . . . Lord, it is 
pleasant! The sun is gone. There is nothing 
in the softened sky but a tinted vapour of pale 
lemon-yellow, the last reflection of that char- 
latan, the sun, which merges into the dark 
blue of the night, first passing through greens 
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of languid turquoises, inexpressibly tender and 
liquid and delicate. . . . The meadows lose 
their colour... the trees are nothing but 
masses of brown and grey... the darkling — 
waters reflect the soft tones of the sky... . 
One begins to lose sight of things . . . one 
feels the presence of things . . . everything is 
vague, confused... Nature is drowsy. ... 
All the same, the night breezes sigh among 
the leaves . . . birds, the voices of the flowers, 
say their prayers . . . the dew scatters its 
pearls upon the velvet sward. . . . The nymphs 
are afoot . . . they hide themselves. . . . They ~ 
wish to be seen... . Bing! a star dives from — 
the sky into the pond... . Charming star, 
whose shining is increased in the rippling of 
the water,—you look at me... you smile at 
me... you wink your eye at me... . Bing! 
a second star shows in the water, a second 
eye is opened. Welcome, fresh and smiling 


stars. .. - Bing! bing! bing! three, six) 
twenty... . All the sky’s stars keep tryst in 
this happy pool. . . . everything is dark again, © 
the pond only sparkles. . . . It is a swarming 
of stars. . . . Illusion is with us... . The sun — 
is gone, but the interior sun of the soul, the 
sun of art, has arisen. . . . Good, my picture is 
made ! E 


Corot’s own authentic account of the end of 
his day was, “I must stop: my Heavenly . 
Father has put out the lamp”; and of twilight 
he said: “Ah! how difficult some colours are | 
to define at this time. We can all name the 
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two tints in the sky, the one yellow, the other 
lilac. The bushes and the lawn are green, 
anybody can see. But that great sombre space 
there, what is its exact colour? Only the cunning 
catch it, and the credit.” 

Corot was escorted to England, with the 1862 
Exhibition as the excuse, by a M. Badin and 
his son, and these have reported Corot’s manner 
of travel. When Corot had lit his pipe in the 
railway carriage, against the barbarous injunc- 
tion ‘“‘ No smoking!” an Englishman summoned 
up enough French and indignation to say, 
pointing to the clouds from Corot’s pipe, 
“Tres mauvats pour la santé.” Corot re- 
plied, with his excellent smile, “ Bah/ firat 
Jusqua cent quatre ans/” This, M. Badin 
juts recounts, was mistaken by the English- 
man to mean that he was conversing with a 
centenarian, and he held up his arms in 
admiration and surprise. 

Robaut’s catalogue gives three pictures or 
sketches, bearing the names of English scenes, 
and made within the week of his visit. The 
Crystal Palace figures—by request, perhaps— 
in one of these, or at least in its title, but 
the Crystal Palace suffers some mitigation, | 
imagine, when seen, if seen at all, from Wind- 
sor, whence, it is stated, he made his study. 
Indeed, in the little photograph before me 

Q 
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there is no palace, no breath of Sydenham, 
not the least little tawdry glitter on the horizon, 
and I think the palace exists not on a Corot 
canvas but only in a Corot title. And of all 
palaces that palace of our Southern suburbs, 
set like paste diamonds upon the doubtful 
finger of a frock-coated cockney, in surround- 
ings of sooty blackness, had no place among 
the divine scenes of Corot’s favouring. The 
second of the little series shows, to the right, 
the red bricks of Richmond, a mere bowlful 
of the Thames, and two full-skirted ladies at 
walk upon the grass. The third, not more 
important than the others, shows a stretch of 
the river, a low-lying, grassy bank, and on the 
horizon some little suggestion of the distant 
capital. 

Apart from these canvases and the anecdote 
of the railway carriage, there is wonderfully 
little recorded of the visit. A “conspiracy of 
silence,” one might say, did not Mr. Eyre 
Crowe assure me that his entire lack of Corot 
reminiscences is due to a forgetfulness for 
things that passed nearly half a century ago. 
He cannot, therefore, remember where Corot 
stayed, nor his friends, nor his amusements. 
Another artist who met him, Mr. Val Prinsep, 
while he wrote a portion of his memories of 
friends, does not so much as mention Corot’s 
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week in London.! But Val Prinsep’s schooling 
in the companionship of great men was no mean 
one. He knew the pre-Raphaelites in the first 
flush of their enthusiasm in Oxford ; he knew 
Ruskin in Venice; he walked with Tennyson, 
in 1860, in Cornwall; and Rossetti sent him to 
the Brownings in Siena. Mr. Eyre Crowe had 
as his helpmate in the entertainment of Corot one 
well versed in communion with the great. Val 
Prinsep had the good-humour to admit that such 
Success as came to him, in his own student days 
in Paris, was for the strength rather than the 
cunning of his hand. ‘The man who can bend, 
and unbend, a poker round his neck”—that was 
his title. He seems to have had the student 
heart in him, and the studio in the rue Vaugirard 


* From Mr. Wallis, who escorted Corot on an expedition up 
the river, I have received the following note: “In reply to 
your letter, I beg to say that Corot’s visit to London was 
unofficial, and being private, I don’t feel authorised to say 
more than that he stayed about a week in England, and 
appeared to enjoy his visit. From what I saw of him I have 
very strong doubts that he would have consented to be inter- 
viewed. Therefore pray excuse me answering your queries.” 
Reading this, I might be supposed to pause and question the 
propriety of my whole book. But when I remember that all 
Corot’s closest friends played Boswell to him; that even in 
his lifetime his words were reported in approved prints; that 
he has been dead for over thirty years, and that there is, 
after all that is not said, some precedent for the writing of 
biographies, I must conclude that Mr. Wallis is either too 
scrupulous or has taken too little count of Corot’s fame. 
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qualified him at least to be Corot’s friend and his 
guide in London. And who does not like him 
the better for Rossetti’s nonsense >— 


“There was a young painter named Val, 
The roughs’ and the prize-fighters’ pal ; 
The head of a broom 
And the mind of a groom 
Were the gifts that God granted to Val.” 


We know that he took Rossetti to a prize- 
fight, for whom there must have been much 
raising of battered and d/asé eyebrows. Corot, 
hardly less English, would have excited no more 
interest ; but ‘ Wonderland” keeps no legend of 
Jean Baptiste Camille. In the studio of one of 
these London friends a picture was set upon an 
easel for Corot’s benefit. ‘‘Mazs c'est un Trtten!” 
cried he: Corot did not forget his charities in 
England. 

William Hunt, of plums and peach-bloom fame, 
is no less surprising a friend than Mr. Eyre Crowe 
or Mr. Val Prinsep ; but it seems he too was one 
of the few English painters who welcomed Corot 
in 1862. The pictures which impressed Corot in 
the collection of the Duke of Westminster were 
by Claude Lorraine, Raphael, ‘“‘admirable” Rem- 
brandt, Salvator, and Hobbema (¢vés beau). Of 
the Rembrandt landscape Corot made a pencil 
sketch. 
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In default of Corot’s impressions we will, in 
passing, note that of Paul Huet, who happened 
to be in England in the same month: “ Windsor 
is a marvellous fairyland of the Middle Ages. To 
reach the railway which was to conduct us to that 
magnificent castle we traversed immense and 
beautiful districts of London. . . . It was indeed 
an astonishing journey. One could not be at 
Windsor, especially if one is a landscape painter, 
without seeing the Laux de Virginie. To reach 
it we had to cover eight or nine miles of the 
charming forest, which is nothing but park all 
the way. For it is all park here. Everything, 
including the forest, is in better order than our 
most orderly gardens. . . . In the end it becomes 
a bore; but there was a dinner at the end of the 
lake. England is one large English park, 
groomed to the last detail. Nature is ready, it 
is true; but the Englishmen have gone beyond 
that. And is not our own ambition to arrive at 
the same finish in our landscape, and trim its 
beard for it? For instance, the pond of Ville 
d’Avray is nothing but an imitation of the English 
method of landscape gardening.” Huet had been 
first noticed in the Salons at the same time as 
Corot. 

Unlike Corot, who was himself as little noticed 
as his picture in the Exhibition, his friend Gavarni 
had been very famously treated in London. He 
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was a show in drawing-rooms. He met Thackeray 
and many others of name, and he was petted into 
irritation with all his English hostesses. 

Undeterred, seven years later Corot sent two 
works to the Royal Academy. One must fear 
that his understanding of English was too small 
to follow the ramifications of the paragraph de- 
voted to him in the Avt Journal of that date: 
‘Tt remains that we should note a production 
anomalous, and to English eyes possibly repul- 
sive—‘ Figures with Landscape’ (422), by M. 
Corot. This picture claims to be a poem, yet is 
the atmosphere smoky, and the trees, of a dusky 
olive, are somewhat dirty. But we must admit 
that the work is eminently artistic in balance of 
composition, in apportionment of light and shade, 
and in pervading unison of tone. M. Corot has 
in France a great repute; he is more welcome 
than many of the foreigners who this year have | 
invaded the Academy. A man of genius though 
an alien to England, and even to Nature herself, — 
is generally worthy of attention.” 

The whole article of 1869 reads curiously 
enough ; the names greatly revered in it are the 
names that will be flourished in the daily papers 
on the first Monday in May next year, and the 
next and the next; Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. 
MacWhirter were already in the Highlands and 
famous, and are not yet dislodged from their 
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misty fastnesses; Mr. Marcus Stone was already 
master of a fair and frowning miss, and she 
has neither deserted him nor grown older; Mr. 
Vicat Cole's village church already nestled among 
trees; Calderon, Frank Dicksee, Poynter, Alma 
Tadema, Napier Hemy, Sant, Leader, Wyllie, 
and Orchardson were names already inevitably 
on the line, and I doubt if even the least worthy 
of them has since known the terror of height. 
Our advantages are hard to seek, for we have 
to balance our Clausen and Sargent against 
Corot and Daubigny, who also exhibited at Bur- 
lington House in 1869. Corot’s address in the 
catalogue is given as 98, rue paradis Poissonnicre. 

Claude Monet, writing to Boudin in 1856, had 
admired Marilhat, and Dupré, and Decamps, and 
Rousseau, and Couture: “JI have forgotten to 
tell you that Courbet and Corot also shine in the 
exhibition, as also Millet. The picture rejected 
by the Salon is here—“ La Mort et le Bicheron.’ 
—Cest une belle chose.’ Monet was not the 
only impressionist who admired Corot. Degas 
so praised his drawing, especially the drawing of 
his figures, that Géréme, hearing him, burst into 
laughter. Three years later Monet again ad- 
mires; he writes to Boudin: “ Les Corot sont 
de simples merverlles.” But it is the Troyons 
of which his heart is most full. He tells how 
Armand Leleux wishes to make landscapes like 
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Corot’s, but fails. But in another letter ‘27 ya de 
jolis Corot” is decidedly poor-spirited. Added 
to Monet’s admiration is another, of less impor- 
tance, however. Lhermitte, then a young man, 
could not pass Corot, whom he found working 
out of doors, without some sign of his enthusiasm. 
He gave it, and got in exchange an invitation to 
Corot’s studio. They became close friends. 

In the companionable sketch-book used at this 
period, which was one that found him at Brest, 
Caen, Mantes, Charenton, Beauvais, Auvers, &c., 
he notes that Jean sans Peur, Philippe le Bon, and 
Charles le Téméraire were all born at Dijon; and 
later, smoking his pipe in a mood of idle statistics, 
he writes of the inhabitants of the town in which 
he sits that their total is 633, and that but 25 of 
them are smokers ; and again that in Caen, rue 
St. Etienne, No. 126, Malherbe was born. 
Corot the busybody we had hardly been ac- 
quainted with before. 

1858 was the year of his sale at l’hotel Drouot, 
a proceeding put in hand by the commzissazre- 
priseur Boussaton. M. Moreau-Nélaton records 
the incident as something of an adventure, an 
advertisement, a means of forcing the collectors 
to buy, and it succeeded. Corot was incredulous 
when Boussaton announced the total proceeds of 
the sale—14,223 francs. 

‘““T have passed the winter in the Champs 
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Elysées,” said Corot in 1860, at the end of his 
“Orphée.” Paris gave him his background and 
his model. Mme. Pauline Viardot, seen at the 
Opera, was his Eurydice, and the gardens his 
scenery. 

1863 was the year of wonderful rejections. 
Harpignies, Cazin, Legros, Whistler, Fantin- 
Latour, and Manet were refused the Salon. 
Roughly speaking, for the first half of the cen- 
tury the Salon had been a despotism. The 
juries, appointed by the Institute without any 
reference to the wishes of the exhibitors, were 
extremely conservative, and their narrowness led 
to the doors being thrown open asa reparation 
to all comers in 1848. This method did not 
answer, and the two following exhibitions were 
ruled by juries elected by the exhibitors them- 
selves. Corot was upon both these juries. This 
system was modified during the Empire. That 
which was inaugurated in its place held sway 
during the remainder of Corot’s career. Three 
parts of the jury were elected, not by the whole 
body of exhibitors, but by those who had gained 
medals or were hors concours. This again proved 
to be a tyranny, and was responsible for the 
incredible rejections of 1863. The Salon des 
Refusés was but a temporary check upon the 
narrowness of its councils, even though Corot 
was now elected. The year following the doors 
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of the Salon were opened to Manet and the rest, 
but in the following year again they were closed, 
and it was only the notoriety of Manet, gained 
through his own exhibitions, and the consequent 
interest of the public, that later compelled the 
concession of wall space to him. Harpignies, at 
least, now had a friend upon the jury. 

Corot’s position on the poll is seen in the 
following list: Cabanel 163 votes, Robert- 
Fleury 144, Géréme 140, Pils 136, Bida 104, 
Francais 93, Fromentin 81, Corot 77, and 
Meissonier 65. That was not a jury to put an 
end to the atrocities. The result of the exhibi- 
tion was another sale to the State, which sent its 
purchase to the palace of Fontainebleau, near 
whose walls Corot is found painting later in the 
same year. Corot was now a very successful 
man, his studio much haunted by collectors, and 
America on the verge of discovery, Mr. Walters, 
of Baltimore, being a pioneer purse-bearer from 
the West. He took away with him a small 
picture. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SUCCESSFUL PAINTER 


A nae a marvel it is to me to find myself 

un homme intéressant,” said Corot, “and 

what a misfortune that they did not tell my father 

‘earlier that my paintings would be wanted on 

every hand, and that they were not good for 
nothing because they did not sell.” 

There is an honest thankfulness like the wag- 
ging of a fed dog’s tail in many of the sayings: 
“ By good fortune I have always had soup and 
shoes from my family.” And it was good to pat 
him: for food of praise he would call out “ More, 
more! I have served such a long period of 
privation!” And he would turn to his easel, 
with consolation on his own cheerful tongue : 
“Truly, my painting is very fine.” 

Success came out with all its usual symptoms. 
Hats were lifted in the street; visitors were so 
many that a special day had to be set aside for 


them in the rue Paradis Poissonniére, and even 
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then peace had fled the neighbourhood, so that 
he was obliged to go more or less secretly to 
another studio, lent him by M. Cléophas, the 
anxious dealer, in the rue Fontaine. He of the 
corrugated waistcoat set a fashion; even gvzs 
Corot was a favourite line in neckties. 

From all the cordiality, the surprise, and the 
generosity that marked the already mentioned 
occasion of Dutilleux’s first purchase, it might 
easily be thought to constitute Corot’s first 
sale. The transaction meant the pouring into 
Corot’s purse of 200 francs, a matter of eight 
pounds odd, signifying in itself little or nothing 
to the well-to-do family at Ville dAvray. And 
yet Corot féve held up his hands and smiled; — 
Corot f/s, when he had capered and laughed, sat 
him down to pen as polite a letter as he knew 
how; and the world went round more gaily. 
But all this was a superabundance of goodwill 
and good spirits. For even had Dutilleux been 
the first private buyer, Corot had already received 
many proofs of the appreciation that was his. 
He had already received a civic commission for 
the decoration in St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, and 
the year before Louis Philippe’s civil list had 
afforded him 1,500 francs for a painting to be 
used as a design for the National Tapestry 
Works at Beauvais. Why, one wonders, did 
the Corot family clap their hands so gaily for 
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M. Dutilleux when their King had forestalled the 
good sense of the citizen? Moreover, in default 
of other monarchs, there had been other citizens : 
in 1840 a picture was bought from the walls of a 
gallery in Havre, and although I believe the 
name of the purchaser is forgotten, we have the 
sale recorded in Corot’s written conversation with 
his deaf friend Poirot: ‘I have sold my Monk at 
Havre, 500 francs.” 

If any of these tardy years is to be more than 
another identified with Corot’s early sales it is 
this 1840, for in it he also sold to the State “ Le 
petit Berger,” which went to the Museum at 
French Metz, to become later the property of 
another nation. As far back as 1833 our painter 
had had the satisfaction of working to order, for 
he then made portraits of the dwelling and manu- 
factory of M. Henry, of Soissons. 

There are a good dozen first-sale anecdotes in 
existence. Troyon told René Menard that one 
day Corot came to him in a state of great agita- 
tion. “What is the matter?” asked Troyon. 
“You don’t know that my picture in the Salon 
is sold!” “ Well, you are not sorry, I suppose?” 
*““No, of course not; but—I had a complete 
collection, and now there is a gap!” Alphonse 
Karr tells another tale: “Of the thirty years 
Corot had been painting, for twenty he had been 
the master of a great style, when a foreigner, 
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introduced by the merest chance into his studio, 
fell under the spell of a study and asked its price. 
Corot was unprepared. He would not have been 
more surprised if he had been asked the price of 
the moon. He could find no answer, he hesi- 
tated, and at last said, ‘What! Why do you 
ask me that?’ ‘Because the picture is beau- 
tiful. ‘That is no reason; there are many here 
equally beautiful, and I have never been asked 
their prices. What is it you say—the price ? 
Look at the colour! I commend those trees to 
you. Day is breaking——’ and forgetting all 
about his picture he threw himself into the 
description of the beauty of the reality, the 
strong shadows, the light. ‘Yes, but what's it 
worth?’ interrupted the visitor. ‘What do you 
mean?’ asks Corot. ‘I mean that I want to buy 
the picture if it is not too dear.’ Corot stretches 
his head, takes his cotton cap off, puts it on 
again, takes it off again. To buy it! There 
must be something hidden under that! It isa 
new and difficult situation. And he likes that 
study; he regards it as one of the /ameuses, as 
he called his favourites. This particular one 
brings up the memory of a haunt of his where 
a pretty girl had served him with good lunches. 
It is happy in its effect of sunlight; he likes 
it—he would keep it. He dares not tell the 
stranger of his weakness for it; and so, to put 
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an end to his embarrassment, he names a sum 
that will protect his treasure for him. He names 
a price such as he knows the most successful 
artist of the moment asks. The visitor draws 
his purse from his pocket, counts out the sum 
in notes, makes up the odd pounds in gold, 
puts it upon the table, takes up the picture, and 
is off, more in flight than orderly retirement. 
The painter, stupefied at first, puts away the 
money in his drawer, pulls down his cotton 
cap, and goes to his easel, saying: ‘A touch 
more blue here—a touch more; heighten this 
tree a bit, please,’ and so on. A few days later 
a friend looks in; Corot works. ‘I say, Corot, 
I’ve come to fetch one of your tree studies; a 
fellow can’t work from nature in the winter, and 
I want to copy it!’ ‘Take whatever you like,’ 
Says Corot, without turning. ‘I say, Corot,’ says 
the other after a quarter of an hour, ‘I can’t find 
‘it. ‘What?’ ‘The study of trees; I can’t find 
it.’ ‘That’s because you don’t know how to look.’ 
‘It isn’t here—you are dreaming. No, upon my 
word of honour, it isn’t.’ ‘What study was it?’ 
‘You know quite well—lItalian, a rising sun, trees 
under which you eat that famous macaroni.’ 
‘Oh, the devil, your taste is all right ; you want 
one of my best.’ ‘But I can’t find it.’ Corot 
stops, he remembers, he blushes. ‘You are 
right ; it isn’t there ; something happened to it.’ 
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‘What?’ ‘You will think it funny, but so it is.’ 
‘What is?’ ‘I was as astounded as you will 
be; I suppose it was a madman, or at least an 
eccentric ; he looked like an Englishman.’ ‘ But 
who?’ ‘The man of the sketch ‘But has 
it been taken, stolen?’ ‘No,’ ‘Then whom 
are you talking about?’ ‘The man who bought 
it. ‘Did what! what, your study? Your pic- 
ture has been sold?’ ‘Well, yes, I don’t like to 
admit it, but it is so.’ ‘Listen, Corot, let me 
speak frankly. I can’t keep it in; I don’t like it, 
I don’t approve.’ ‘What, you don’t like my 
selling my pictures?’ ‘Don’t pretend you don't 


know what I mean; when you lend your studies 

you are not forced to do it; they are your own. 

In being asked for one, you are given the right 
§ y 8 8 


to refuse. ‘But——’ ‘There is no room for 
buts, one doesn’t behave like that to an old 
chum.’ ‘But, I assure you > .* One ‘saya 


frankly, I can’t lend you that, and there you 
are. ‘But, then———’ ‘Do you think I would 
resent your refusal? You can’t have a very 
high opinion of me.’ ‘Oh, then, you did not 
understand me.’ ‘What, then?’ ‘Well, as I 


said, the study is sold and taken away.’ ‘Get 


on!’ ‘It is true!’ The friend takes up his 
hat and opens the door. ‘Wait,’ cries Corot; 
‘listen. ‘It is not worth while,’ replies his 
friend. ‘I wouldn’t take the sketch now even 
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if you asked me to. And it doesn’t matter, 
anyway. But what amazes me is that you did 
not refuse me openly, plainly, like the frank 
fellow I have always taken you to be, instead 
of making ridiculous excuses * ©Oh, you still 
think it isn’t sold. I can hardly credit it myself, 
but I have been able to prove to myself that | 
am not dreaming. Do as J have done: open that 
drawer. You know my income; I am not rich 
enough, nor miser enough, to have saved all 
that. Anyway, a man got in here—an ugly- 
looking chap; he left that and took away my 
study. It is not my fault, and I did not do it 
to annoy you; now, be angry if you like.’ The 
friend, convinced, departed, saying to himself all 
the way downstairs: ‘What a queer thing ! 
Corot’s sold a picture.’ And, those meeting 
him exclaiming ‘Get on!’ or ‘Bah!’ or ‘Im- 
possible!’ he replied: ‘I have seen the money, 
I have touched it. It is in bank-notes and 
gold.’” 

Yet whenever it was that he was found droop- 
ing and with no smile pocketed behind the strong 
muscles of his mouth or the lines of his eyes, 
because he had just spoilt the finest and only 
collection of Corots in the world—his own—no 
sale has a record of such pleasure as that of the 
humble one to Dutilleux. It led to a long series 
of visits to Arras, where he worked in his ad- 
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mirer’s studio, and Dutilleux’s was as familiar a 
figure, almost, in the studio in the rue Paradis 
Poissonniére as its owner’s. They worked to- 
gether in the fields, and were close friends until 
Dutilleux died on October 14, 1865, on the road 
to Fontainebleau—and to Corot. They were 
to paint there in company; but Dutilleux was 
struck by lightning death, and the forest and the 
friend knew him no more. We know him in a 
photograph taken about 1860, and he bears the 
look of distinction which might or might not 
have clothed the penetration of his tastes and 
instincts. He is bearded, massive-browed, and 
has the bearing of one of Nature’s gentlemen. 

The friendship with Dutilleux led to the inti- 
macy with Alfred Robaut, Mdlle. Elisa Dutilleux 
marrying, in 1853, the man who was to put Corot 
on record. Robaut was a Douai cousin of the 
Arras family ; and Dutilleux being dead, Robaut 
came to fill in some sort his place in Corot’s life. 
His friendship was no idle one, and it has its 
place of record here because one of its results 


was the magnificent Catalogue raisonné of the © 


master’s work, with the aggregation of intimate 
details which make a unique record of his per- 
sonality. Robaut’s father’s art was chiefly litho- 
graphic, and he had himself drawn upon the 
stone. Corot was constantly his guest, and with 
him it was that he took shelter after the distresses 
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of the Franco-German war. To him every lover 
of Corot owes more than any common debt. 

Robaut had a second hero, Delacroix, of whom 
he has also written very fully. In 1872 he began 
his great catalogues of the work of both these 
masters, and Corot’s studio in Paris was always 
open to him. He was to Corot’s tongue, always 
quick with a pet name, mon cher la jote. He, 
with the Curé de Coubron, was much with the 
master in his last sickness. 

Among the early buyers of Corots in England 
were Staats Forbes and Daniel Cottier. There 
were two main excitements in Staats Forbes’s life 
—the pacification of an exasperated horde of 
hungry railway shareholders and the purchase 
of a painting of the Barbizon School. He had 
a liking, too, for the modern Dutchmen; but it 
was not equal to his passion for a Corot or a 
Diaz. That he made an eminent collection of 
modern Dutch pictures was rather, perhaps, due 
to the fact that, as Manager of the Dutch and 
Rhenish Railway, he took up his residence in 
Holland from 1854 to 1860, and had the best 
possible opportunity of liking and encouraging a 
group of young and talented painters. But even 
though he knew Israels well, and was a good 
admirer, he had no ardour for him. It was for 
Corot only that he would get up at dawn. It 
was a way of his, when some visitor exclaimed, 
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“But how lovely that Corot looks to-day!” to 
reply : “Yes, but you should have seen it at half- 
past four this morning.” 

It has been remarked that the great collectors 
of the Barbizon School have generally been men 
of commercial genius—Corot having captured in 
particular the magnates of the railways. Mr. 
George Gould, of New York ; Sir George Drum- 
mond, of Montreal; M. Secrétan, of Paris ; Mr. 
Staats Forbes, of London, and a whole group 
of Scottish business men, have been the most 
eminent buyers. Steam-hammer Nasmyth was a 
friend of Staats Forbes, and entered into the 
spirit of the collection. ‘A wonderful man, this 
Millet,” he would say, before Millet’s drawings, 
which formed the most remarkable portion of the 
Staats Forbes collection. One of these its owner 
picked up for 20 francs on the Quai Voltaire ; 
and others he grimly wrested by force of money 
from other keen collectors. Although he bought 
before enormous prices were realised for any 
scrap of Millet’s, he could not pocket his desires 
when the time of big prices came, and he went 
on buying. He had sixty various Millets—paint- 
ings, pastels, and drawings: “L'Amour Vain- 
queur” was, perhaps, of all his pictures, the 
most exquisite. 

Daniel Cottier was the son of a Manx sailor 
and a Highland woman, art-dealer and glass 
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manufacturer, and the “inventor of Monticelli.” 
Says W. E. Henley, a Gloucestershireman for 
ever writing like a Scot: “Ata time when few 
artists and still fewer art-critics in England sus- 
pected the existence of such a school, he was 
distributing the work of its great masters—Corot, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Rousseau, Monticelli, Delacroix 
—whenever he could find a collector keen enough 
to believe or gifted enough to enjoy. In England 
the parochial feeling was so strong, the parish 
vision so purblind, that even now (1892) the 
National Gallery contains no single specimen of 
the highest achievement of the century. But in 
Scotland, where the historical regard for France 
is yet a living sentiment, the case was far other. 
Scotland, indeed, abounds in examples of the art 
of the great modern Frenchmen.” 

The Monticellis were the chief riches of his 
collection, and the chief surprise ; but Scotland 
was not persuaded to retain many of them. A 
taste for Corot when Cottier did his buying was, 
against Henley’s word, not very daring. The 
years of neglect and the years of success of 
Corot’s life cannot be apportioned in the way 
so dear to those who will have it that their 
favourite painters have always been neglected. 
Cottier bought ‘‘at a time when not many cared 
to invest in the output of that great School of 
Painting whose finest and completest expression 
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is the landscape of Corot,” says Henley. The 
fact is that even Queen Victoria —Winterhalter’s 
Queen—sought to secure an example of the 
master before the Scotchman, and Corots were 
already being plentifully forged in Paris ere he 
was a buyer. All the same he had a fine appre- 
ciation: the examples in his collection were nobly 
chosen, and his Millets were only less splendid 
than those belonging to Staats Forbes. 
Perhaps Cottier is to be congratulated on not 
having bought his pictures cheaply; for the 
buyers of bargains are dealt with harshly in 
history. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
buyer’s is ever a very fortunate case. There 
were some notable examples of suffering brought 
about by enthusiasms in England, and particularly 
was it a dangerous thing to have an eye for a 
Whistler. Leyland was as hardly hit as any 
man may be by fair means or foul, and yet he 
was a generous buyer. Nor were negotiations 
with Rossetti as a seller of pictures always pretty: 
they supply the only ugly pages to his letters. 
Corot was never discourteous. It was rather his 
manner to protest, and to think, he was paid too 
much rather than too little. Among his buyers 
he, the salesman, shines, honest, generous, 
thorough. Take the tale of a picture that had 
been commissioned for a certain sum. It was 
conceived during a twilight walk from Versailles 
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home to Ville d’Avray; it was finished, in con- 
ception, by the next morning, for Corot had sat 
for half the night with a working brain at his 
window overlooking the water ; and it was finished 
in fact by the evening of the next day in the 
Paris studio. Not being witty as Whistler, Corot 
looked upon his canvas with some scruple.: “It 
is not possible that I have earned so large a sum 
in so short a time,” thought he; “I must work 
longer on it; no, I may spoil it if I touch. I 
will light my pipe and look at the sky instead.” 
But the collector did not like it. “It is not 
cheerful,” he complained; “I will ask my wife 
what she thinks,” and the next day came the note 
saying: ‘My wife, after what I told her, thinks 
it too sad.” ‘JI don’t mind,” said Corot; “all I 
know is, I shall not do a picture like that every 
day of my life. Somebody else will take it.” It 
was Diaz who did. 

Asked a picture’s price he said, “It is 3,000 
francs—or nothing. I can give it to you, for I am 
master of it, if it pleases me to, but as a work of 
art it is worth 3,000 francs, not less.” And now 
there are some buyers who would give five times 
that money, and others who will not admit, at 
any price, that a work of genius can be scaled 
with gold. 

It was the same funny notion that he knew 
how to value, positively and definitely, his 
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canvases, that made him very reluctant to raise 
his prices when fame came upon him. Urged 
constantly to do so, he always refused, but at last 
said: ‘‘ Well, come and mark them yourselves ; I 
cannot do it.” Only once, says Henri Dumes- 
nil, did he grab. It was in 1856, on the day the 
Salon opened, and he received a telegram from 
an unknown lady asking the price of his picture, 
The merchant was stirred in him; he scented an 
opportunity. ‘I do not know what made me do 
it; perhaps the haste of the inquiry made me 
imagine a big success, and I suddenly grew 
daring. I answered by telegram: ‘Picture un- 
sold, price 10,000 francs.’ Quel style/ 1 had 
never done such a thing before. Within an hour 


another wire said the bargain was made, with > 


pleasure! I could not believe it, and I made 


sure that I must have written 1,000 instead of ~ 


10,000. To settle it, I wrote the sum out in full 
and posted it. There was no mistake.” 

Along with his aloofness went an absurd con- 
fidence in the first-comer, to whom during all his 
life it was his habit to turn with unhesitating 
expectation. From the first-comer, consulted 
and found wanting, he would turn, saying, “One 
of us two is silly; I think it is he,” and look 
for wisdom in the first-comer on the morrow. 
He never thought it comic to report the progress 
of a picture to a distant friend in this manner: 
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“All my visitors seem fairly satisfied with it.” 
Whatever his schooling, he never learnt to think 
lightly of the world’s judgment. Silvestre says 
that ‘without doubt he owed to his commercial 
training certain exaggerated notions as to the 
importance of the good opinion of the dealers, 
who as a rule see in pictures nothing but their 
selling qualities and in painters capricious clients 
whom it is more or less difficult to do business 
with. Corot too often accepted their offers.” 
But in the relations between his buyers and his 
work, the balance of things was always in favour 
of Corot’s own conscience and preferences. He 
loved praise from others, or rather that his land- 
scapes should be loved by them; but first of all 
he loved his own praise and his own approving 
satisfaction. Corot, always a patron of Corot’s, 
was also one of the buyers of Corot, and one 
whose tastes he did very well to consider. He 
had a mania for early examples of his art. In 
1873 he bought a strayed picture of his first 
Roman period, paying thirty-two pounds for it, 
and making a mighty bargain. Corot himself had 
no idea of truckling to the dealers ; and, while he 
was a man who would not even give a dinner in 
the interests of his career, we may discredit the 
notion that they checked or hastened the natural 
flow of his inspiration. He was at least no 
dealers’ painter when he wrote: “I must always 
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paint landscape as it is. The dealers can wait 
till doomsday for a change in my manner.” 

The dealers who first stocked him were 
Beugniet, Thomas, Martin, and Bourges. And 
quite early in the ’fifties the rue Lafitte was 
proud to have him. Tedesco became one of 
the most insistent dealers of the later period, 
when dealers begged for pictures wet from the 
easel. 

His private buyers were not always railway 
magnates and fellow artists. Surville, among 
actors, was one, and Hermann, among violinists, 
was another. Verdier was the dentist who most 
adored him, Cambay the doctor, and the tailor 
he who was quick enough to secure the 
picture that Queen Victoria—be it said to her 
good fame—was about to purchase. And Dumas 
wanted to be a buyer. But he bought a work of 
fiction. To a picture by a painter whose chief 
ability was in following Corot’s example very 
closely was added a false signature, and Dumas 
was deceived. 

The sum of 14,233 francs was realised when 
thirty-eight paintings, five of which were impor- 
tant, were sold at the hotel Drouot in 1858. 
Though this sum was beyond all Corot’s expecta- 
tions, within forty years a single picture was to 
fetch 101,000 francs. He, however, was slow to 
demand big prices for his pictures, and in the 
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‘sixties, with a life-long reputation behind him, he 
was still content to ask 500 or 600 francs for a 
small picture, and to sell his less important 
studies at still less. Masterpieces such as the 
“ Orphée” and the “ Macbeth” he marked at 
merely 3,000 and 6,000 francs. 

Among the curiosities of Corot prices may be 
noted: In 1873 ‘‘ Nymphs and Fauns” fetched 
23,000 francs, in 1886, 65,000 francs; ‘ Prés 
Arras” in 1874 reached 11,000, in 1892, 101,000 
frances; “ Le Lac de Garde,” originally sold by 
the painter for 800 francs, fetched, under the 
hammer in 1902, 231,000 francs. Leighton’s 
four panels, done at the price of soup, fetched 
46,400 at Christie’s in 1896. At Corot’s death 
it took a fortnight to sell his effects by auction. 
They realised £16,000; and now they would 
make about five times that sum. His patri- 
mony had never been infringed upon, his mani- 
fold alms all coming from the proceeds of his 
painting. 

In 1865 Dutilleux died ; and perhaps the loss 
was as great as any Corot knew. But landscape 
was sufficient armour against sorrows. The 
Salon of the next year had its great success for 
Corot ; the Emperor bought “La Solitude” for 
the then record price of 4720, and paid Corot 
and his Empress the compliment of hanging it in 
her own apartments. The painter was invited 
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to follow his picture to the Tuileries, and, not 
seeing a way of escape, he went very bravely to 


a court party. We hear that he went so bravely 


that he sang to himself upon the stairway, and 
almost at the top of his voice, in his gaiety and 
forgetfulness. Perhaps his companion, who was 
M. Etienne Moreau-Nélaton’s informant, ex- 
pected him to sing and so heard him: the Corot 
legend was well established at the time. 

This year Corot had a great guest, who, com- 
ing from his bare board at Barbizon, resented 
Corot’s overflowing table. While there is kind- 
ness between the two, no intimacy can be found 
in Millet’s letter : 

‘“My DEAR SENSIER,—We went with Rousseau 
to see Corot and Comairas. We had the kindest 
possible reception, and our day was very agree- 
able. We dined at De Knyffs, where we were 
entertained like princes, as Diaz says. As for 
the table, Alfred Feydeau is nowhere. Each 
dish a new course. Splendid wines, &c. I must 
confess that I was more embarrassed than de- 
lighted with this kind of dinner, and more than 
once watched those who were served before me 
to see what they would do with their food. 
Corot’s pictures are very beautiful, but show 
nothing new.—J. F. Miter.” 

Napoleon’s purchase of “La Solitude” was 
followed, a year later, by Queen Victoria’s 
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decision, made just too late, to buy a picture 
painted at Marissel. The tailor, M. Laurent- 
Richard, had already secured it. 

In June Corot fell suddenly ill. Pain forced 
him to put up his work, and he wrote to a friend 
complaining that he found confinement hard upon 
‘a man of the woods.” The little house at Ville 
d’Avray knew him as an invalid till the end of 
August. But this was the year (1867) of the 
Exposttion Universelle, and Corot was well 
enough to visit it with some friends, among 
whom was his Boswell, Théophile Silvestre: 
“On a never-to-be-forgotten day we went with 
this delightful man (Corot) to the painting 
section, for pleasure, and into certain mechanic 
galleries, by chance. ‘If you like,’ Corot had 
said to us, ‘we will go in a cab at half-past ten 
to-morrow morning.’ We went em carrosse to 
pick up our genial master at his studio. He was 
talking to a picture-restorer of a study scorched 
by his stove. An old woman was taking him his 
soup as if he were a dock labourer. ‘It’s good,’ 
said he; ‘but it is a quarter past ten, ten minutes 
later than it should be. Ten minutes! It’s 
monstrous. How do you suppose this soup will 
agree with me?’ We are enjoying ourselves 
with many of his most famous studies. ‘Here 
are some old friends of yours,’ he said. ‘A good 
lady who borrowed them in times immemorial has 
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just given them back. I am not sorry. This 
cupboard I know is glad to have them back. I 
cannot tell you all the compliments that, have 
plied between the cupboard and the poor little 
studies.’ We were now in our vehicle, and full 
of conversation. ‘Ah,’ says Corot, with a look 
of grimace, ‘here is the mansion, the famous 
mansion, of B——. It is more rich than beauti- 
ful; I do not say that thieves go there, but they 
may very well want to. The likes of us will 
never lodge there; we belong elsewhere. Ah, 
this modern Paris annoys me. This uniformity 
of luxury is killing everything and everybody, 
and first of all the painters. They are too fond 
of it! God has given them talent, and they use © 
it that they may go into the world with ostenta- 
tion, give parties, and sozrées, and concerts, 
where they take hold of women by their waists 
—when there are waists to take hold of! Ah, 
Messieurs les artistes modernes, God is not 
pleased with you, far from pleased! Ah, how 
could He be! He gives you the beauties of 
nature to see and paint, and you change them, 
you spoil them. Very well then, my friends, 
to punish you God will turn your hearts into 
hearts of cork. God has given you the most 
beautiful canons, and you bungle them; He 
will not give them to you any more.’ ‘Come,’ 
said Corot at the Pont d’léna, ‘let us pay our 
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debt ; the code de commerce exacts it. Send the 
cab away ; enough of cabs, enough of brigand 
coachmen, and the tips they must have! Six- 
pences count for nothing nowadays. We will 
walk!’ We now found ourselves, I don’t know 
how, right in among the Whitworth cannons, 
and interested Englishmen. ‘Ah, Goddam,’ said 
Corot, imitating the English accent delightfully, 
‘there are the inventors of these nice things. 
Isn't it a pretty sight, isn’t it a pretty sight !’ 
Then, horrified by the array of engines of war, 
by round shells and conical shells, food in the 
future for the enormous throats of the guns, he 
said : ‘ How is it possible to exhibit these awful 
instruments at the same time and in the same 
place as our little landscapes and our little sheep? 
The world is mad—and villainous! And see, the 
inventors are enraptured! My God, what do 
they want to do with them!’ We now came 
into the section of French pictures. ‘Oh, oh!’ 
murmured he, opening his eyes, without stopping 
before some historical pictures; ‘there are the 
painters who demand heaps of colour. They 
would throw over Paul Veronese; they are weary 
of him and his name; it has lasted too long for 
them. They want to throw him over altogether. 


‘“ Arrétons-nous ici, l’aspect de ces montagnes 
D’amour et de plaisir fait tressaillir mon cceur,”’ 
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sang he at my ear. We were come in fact to his 
own pictures: ‘ Saint Sébastien secouru par les 
saintes femmes,’ ‘Macbeth et les Sorcieéres, 
‘Le Matin (Souvenir de Ville d’Avray),’ ‘La 
Toilette,’ ‘Pierrefonds,’ and ‘Le Soir,’ in which 
the village of Genzano is reflected in the lake of 
Nemi. ‘I have not myself as many colours as 
that. But it is true I don’t paint history : 22 me 
faudrait dabord en avoir la bosse. 1 do nothing 
but little things. Pardon, I painted the Baptism 
of Christ of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet.’ Before 
his ‘ Macbeth’ Corot talked of Shakespeare with 
wit, familiarity and gesture, and then: ‘ Let us 
leave these old girls,’ said he, ‘and their general 
Macbeth! In the radiance and illusiveness of 
my ‘“ Matin” I have painted, not the sun, but its 
effects. I like my dewdrops much better than 
Australia’s golden obelisk we have just seen out- 
side. And my “Soir,” I love it, I love it! It is 
so firm! And that one! (“La Toilette”). Voyez 
un peu, rls sen donneni de la campagne, ces pauvres 
enfants.’ 

“In leaving us Corot said: ‘We must go to 
the fields, not to the galleries. The Muse is in 
the woods ; she needs silence : she no longer lives 
in the Quartier Poissonniére. We must leave the 
concerts at the Conservatoire to hear the song of 
the birds. For six months I have laboriously 
worked on boughs in my studio. I need living 
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boughs. I want to see how the leaves of the 
willow grow from their branches. I am going to 
the country. When, in July, I bury my nose in 
a hazel-bush, I shall be fifteen years old. It’s 
good; it breathes love! Love !—keep quiet, 
you old man of gout: think of your funeral. 
Allons, cher enfant, bon-soir ! Au plaisir de vous 
revoir. ” 


CHAPTER: (AMI 
MODELS 


N 1864 Corot had stayed with Daubigny near 
l’'Isle-Adam, where he painted walls again 
and was happy. Soup was his pay, as they 
made out. Again in 1872, doing the same 
abour, he earned the same wages under the 
same roof. 

Corot was now both fortunate and unfortunate 
in decorations. No sooner had he been beaten by 
Cabanel in the running for the Wédatlle Phonneur — 
than he was commissioned to do the large panels _ 
for a house just built by M. Alfred Feydeau for 
Prince Demidoff. The prince or the architect 
was a man of taste; Millet, Rousseau, and 
Fromentin were all asked for decorations. Both © 
Corot’s exquisite compositions are figured, the 
one with Orpheus hailing the Dawn, the other 
with a sleeping Diana and cupids who are in the 
act of veiling the form of the goddess. 

Zola in 1866 wrote the expected: “If M. 
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Corot would kill, once and for all, the nymphs 
of his woods and replace them by peasants, I 
should like him beyond measure.” 

Corot was becoming more and more intimate 
with cupids : we find them often in his work of 
this period ; and yet they had served him no 
good turn. They had never drawn their arrows 
upon their draughtsman! To the nymphs, too, 
of the woods and of the studio, to imaginary 
graces of the landscape and the living model he 
was constantly paying the exquisite attentions of 
his palette. Nor from these had he received or 
asked favours. 

More than in Cupid—a thousand times—or in 
imaginary nymphs was Corot interested in 
womankind. His sketch-books are full of femi- 
nine faces and figures and clothes ; the vagaries 
of the crinoline, or other queer fashion, are 
jotted down, not, of course, because they struck 
him as queer, but because they were interesting 
as being the normal dress of the women about 
him. He was fond of the normal woman, norm- 
ally womanly : he liked her in the movements of 
the dance, as his opera sketches show, but most 
of all he liked her in repose, or in some quiet and 
unstudied action. The women of his studio 
studies are very quiet, very unaffected, and very 
sweet. It would have been impossible for him 
to paint the smart woman of Carolus Duran’s 
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canvases, or any of the ladies who look elegantly 
or luxuriously or provokingly in the gallery of 
the fair women of the French portrait painters. 
His standards were high, his taste was incor- 
ruptible. And men he hardly ever drew. His 
women are all charming, all innocent ; and when 
he used models like her whom he describes as 
thinking of nothing but her lovers, in the plural, 
as she sat ; or that other whom at first he thought 
simple but afterwards met in gay company upon 
the boulevard, he seems always to have dis- 
covered what was sweet in their appearances, 
and to have corrected their levities into a capti- 
vating seriousness. 

As in landscape, so in woman Corot found an 
extraordinary natural beauty, and there were 
times when the colour of an eye or the roses of 
the flesh meant as much to himas a sunset. We 
have no right to banish Corot into the woods 
among fabulous nymphs because he lived the 
life he did. He had an eye as eager as Gior- 
gione’s for human beauty, and one more loving 
of reality. 

In 1865, all unobserved of Corot, Manet’s 
“Olympia” was exhibited in the Salon. 

Corot’s nudes and figure studies are more 
appreciated now than they were in his lifetime. 
But Degas was quick to admire. M. Moreau- 
Nélaton recounts a conversation between the 
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Master of the Ballet and Géréme. Degas had 
expressed his admiration for the draughtsmanship 
of Corot. “Do you really think he can draw a 
tree?” he was asked. « Certainly,” he answered, 
“and I think he is even greater at a figure,” at 
which Géréme burst into laughter. 

Corot was more and more busy with the model, 
although it was not till the rheumatism of 1868 
drove him indoors to do the most of his work 
there. Models are not to be greatly accounted, 
except for their powers of endurance ; the seeds 
of their much meditation falling on such barren 
soil that they are seldom the richer by a thought 
or an idea how long so ever they are set up in 
silence on the plank throne of the studio. With 
their outer garments they seem too often to cast 
off those of the intelligence, leaving their minds 
bare as their bodies. Some sort of coquettishness 
or a superficial melancholy, or, better but rarer, 
a gracefully retained simplicity and goodness, 
are the chief variations from the ordinary rule of 
their dulness. And thus it happens that, unless 
the artist be a young man eager for company or 
amusement, he will be very thoughtless for his 
model, forgetful of her weariness, and his own 
and her humanity. It is good, then, to learn of 
Corot’s ways; he could hardly bring himself to 
rouse a nodding sitter, as has been testified by 
those who were in his studio, however fiercely 
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his desire of work strained upon the leashes of 
his good nature. And yet he killed his man, 
this Corot: killed a St. Jerome with a chill ; 
killed him in the act of sainting him, put him 
shivering on his knees, and kept him close to 
the attitude of prayer before his hour. 

Personally I have known but one great model, 
an elderly Italian woman, massive and steadfast, 
and fainting at her post with so stoic a resolve 
that instead of merely collapsing in her fall, like 
the Campanile of St. Mark’s, her great bulk, rigid 
and with arms still stiff at her sides, suddenly 
crashed down upon the floor from the particularly 
high platform on which she had been posing. It 
was a noble fainting, greatly done, and the only 
weak thing about it the low moaning of her 
recovery. That no others with a trait worth 
mention have come the way of a modern 
painter suggests that the race of great models is 
no more; but some of these from whom Corot 
worked were held interesting enough to be put 
on record, and a small digression on their kind 
may not be amiss. 

Let precedence be given to the poet. It is 
said that Théophile Gautier, weary of the 
romance of velvets and not content with the 
pale nudity of a beringed hand, decided that the 
whole manner of himself should be seen. Couched 
on careful cushions, and by the light of lamps, 
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he posed before privileged painters, sculptors, 
and poets. And then the famous Minicuccia! 
Corot must have known her, although his models 
were generally the least professional of their class 
—boys who sat upon the floor of his studio with- 
out any of the cheap drama or even the twist of 
elegance which is such a nuisance in the “old 
hand.” Minicuccia was a great model at the 
time of his first Roman visit. She started sitting 
as a baby at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and to Horace Vernet in the ’thirties ; for Gibson 
she had been Psyche carried off by Zephyrs; 
a dancing figure in Léopold Robert’s ‘“ Ven- 
demmia,” and in the ’seventies of the nineteenth 
century was recognised by an English painter, 
under the many wrinkles of her old age, as the 
original of the smooth, old-fashioned nudities of 
a past generation. 

It was the rain that made Corot so busy with 
models during his first winter in Rome. The 
professional beauties, snapped up from their 
stand on the Spanish steps as the Mr. Gibsons 
and Mr. Wyatts made their painfully early way 
from taper-lighted breakfasts in the Caffé Greco 
to their studios, were too expensive for the 
Frenchman with an annual allowance of 1,200 
francs, but he did occasionally paint their robust 
charms. Grazia, of Capua, is known to have 
been a splendid creature. And Vittoria who, 
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unlike the much sculptured Grazia, would sit to 
painters only. Grazia it was who was arrested 
for dancing with her tambourine in the streets, 
and it was she who compelled compliments from 
Gibson’s duchesses when, visiting his studio, they 
found her sitting. ‘Che brutta vecchia,” she 
hurled after one who had paid more attention to 
the marble than to the model. Grazia had her 
collection of trinkets—the awards of an inde- 
pendence much admired by her peers: for in the 
middle of a sitting she would shawl herself and 
leave, and a gold ornament was the blackmail 
she demanded before she returned to aid at the 
picture’s completion. 

And we know that Corot worked also from 
one Angelica, in the studio of Norblin. Back 
in Paris, he would come into touch with Cada- 
mour, the indefatigable, who had been David’s 
favourite model. We read of him in Champ- 
fleury’s Les Excentrigues. ‘ Allons, repose-toz,” 
says David to him. “Mon, cztoyen: you must 
finish your drawing ; we will never again achieve 
such perfect action,” replies Cadamour. While 
he sat to David he would refuse to sit to others. 
‘“My body belongs to Citoyen David,” he would 
say; ‘“‘on his canvases I am sure to live for 
ever.” Cadamour was perplexed in Gros’s 
studio, where he sat afterwards; his conscience 
was offended by an incursion of Jews into the 
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studios. ‘I must ask not to be expected to pose 
with Jews,” said he. Gros asked why. “My 
religion forbids me,” said Cadamour. And 
Géricault outraged him, for he painted much 


from a negro. “Ce n'est pas st beau, un néogre,” 
said Cadamour. ‘“ Mazs gue Limporte le négre de 
Géricault?” “Ah, Monsieur le Baron, jamats 


M. David wauratt mts un negre, et pourtant 
cétait un peintre.’” Cadamour died in a hospice 
de viellards in 1845, and Champfleury com- 
memorates him: “Thus ended the life of a 
great unknown, who had inspired half a century 
of painters, who made his aééuz with David and 
ended with the Romanticists. Of all his glory 
and his loyalty, nothing is remembered ; there 
only lingered a cheap studio song that had him 
for its hero, and now they do not sing that, 
even.” 

Another of David’s models to outlive him was 
Suisse, who came to be the owner of a night- 
school. He dressed in a complete suit of David’s 
clothes and made the round of the students, 
repeating such criticisms as he had often heard 
made by his master. Dutilleux and many 
another friend, including Wal Prinsep, had 
worked there. La petite Sara, too, has got into 
memoirs, and into 7yz/éy under the name of 
Mimi la Salope, but otherwise she is not to be 
distinguished from her many sisters. 
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In 1855 Corot was working from Mlle. Berthe, 
of the rue Vieille-du-Temple, and Rosine of the . 
rue des Ecouffes, but another of these was she — 
who put him in difficulties with his “ Hagar in — 
the Desert.” ‘In scheming out my pictures I~ 
had evolved,” said he, “a mother full of despairs ; 9 
I then took for my model a girl who thought of — 
nothing but her lovers while she posed, and my %. 
Hagar’s head, snapped up out of my imagination, — | 

and set down in haste, grew visibly feebler—an i. 
operatic mask—while I worked.” : 

Of his models in and about 1868 M. Moreau- 4 
Nélaton has written: “The Italians of the rue — 
Mouffelard alternate their sittings with the y 
coureuses a’ ateliers of Montmartre. Banal beauties, i 
charms vulgarised a hundred times, suffice to 
inspire a brush of genius. The magician trans- Be 
figures them. The blood of goddesses flows % 
under these plebeian skins. Mariette, Clémence, — 
or Emma gives place (upon the canvas of the — 
period) to the Naiade, the Bacchante, or the 
Muse, to Eurydice or the priestess Velléda. . . . 
But in the heart of this denationalised company — 
of Italians, Greeks, and secondhand Bohemians > B 
breathes a true life, a great humanity. Corot 4 


give their lustreless bee to so many atudiog : 
His model can move; he does not grow fero- 4 
cious. The hadztuées of his studio are at their 
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ease: such a one is la petite Dodigny, long 
accustomed to its ways, who chats, sings, and is 
never still. One day somebody criticised her 
ways. ‘But it is precisely her mobility I like,” 
said the master. “I am not one of your special- 
ists in little bits. My endeavour is to express 
life. I need a model who moves.” He painted 
much from Emma Dobigny and Clémence Abadie 
in the rue Fontaine; and Narcisse was the monk 
of this period. 

One of the most beautiful models was the 
daughter of his tobacconist of the rue Lafitte, 
close to the Faubourg Poissonniére. Another 
model was nicknamed Nilsson because of her 
likeness to the singer in all minds at the moment. 
Delacroix posed for Géricault, and Comairas, 
Corot’s intimate friend, was much in requisition 
as a model in M. Bouret’s studio, thrown open to 
a certain group of young artists in the ’twenties. 
Comairas had been to Rome with a scholarship 
in 1833, and later, being a Fontainebleau man, 
often had Corot to stay and work with him in 
the Forest. 

If Corot would let a model fall into the lax 
ways of sleep without disturbing her, he would 
fail also in other scoldings such as are ordinary 
from most men. His housekeeper said that he 
did not know how to be angry; but he himself 
was a more particular judge, and he describes his 
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rough speaking on one occasion, and his repent- 
ance: ‘I could not sleep. The next morning, 
when she came into my room, I dared not look 
at her. JI still remember my relief when in her 
accustomed voice she asked, ‘Have you slept 
well, sir? What soup will you have to-day?’ 
It was an immense relief.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
COROT’S PREFERENCES IN ART 


eer OT, in the ‘forties, writing of the dis- 
couragements and encouragements that are 
the artist’s, says that the only staff really to help 
him on his way is the study of the Masters. 
Those to whom he would here persuade us are 
a heartless company, with no Rembrandt and no 
Velasquez, nor any of those men who helped to 
build up modern painting as we know it. They 
run thus: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Holbein, Correggio, Titian, Poussin, 
Lesueur, Claude, Hobbema, Terburg, Metzu, 
Canaletto. 

But Corot could do better than that. A list 
much more convincing and more interesting than 
this borough-councillor one can be compiled from 
amongst his professed preferences. In the first 
place, when, back from a visit to Italy, he 
sketched the most pressing memories of pictures 
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whom he talked, it was the likeness of a Gentile 
Bellini that first grew beneath his pencil, and 
Titian was picked out from among his fellows on 
the list with similar affection. Giotto, gentle and 
human, made a more natural appeal to Corot 
than Correggio or Leonardo da Vinci, and it was 
Giotto before whom Corot had paused, in the 
cold churches of Italy, to copy into his note- 
books. 

Titian was the painter with whom he had 
most to do on his second visit to Italy, he told 
Dumesnil. If we are to take his first list seri- 
ously, this is of importance, for it shows how 
much Corot’s taste was to broaden between the 
time of its composition and his death. The date 
does not explain the omission of Giotto, whom 
he had already copied with a most remarkable 
intimacy, and with an insistence on the modernity 
of the early Master—or, rather, on his anticipa- 
tion of the simplicity and directness of moderns 
such as Millet. But it is easy to understand that 
Corot’s appreciation of Goya, say, was learned 
later in life. Along with the liberation of his 
own brush, his taste grew broader, or, at least, 
his interest must have been with the Masters 
who could express themselves with a free and 
courageous manipulation of their pigment. We 
know why he admired Goya, and those who know 
Daumier’s paintings will understand another of 
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his tastes far better than they who know only 
the caricatures. 

Already we have a stronger team before us: 
Lesueur, Poussin, and Terburg must stand down 
in favour of Giotto, Bellini, and Goya. A little 
later and Corot will not recognise his own selec- 
tion! And there is Giorgione : Giorgione, lend 
me your brushes!” was one of his prayers on 
sitting down to work. It was his habit to make 
some such petition, changing the painter’s name 
according to his needs. 

A propos of the Salon of 1853, we learn a few 
of his preferences among the living : Rosa Bon- 
heur has no delight for him: Hébert does not 
touch him ; the Rousseau is fine, the Daubigny 
very fine, the Courbet good. Francais is not 
bad—he had not had that distinction, possibly, 
were he not a friend. That is in passing—little 
words which showed what he looked for when 
he went to the galleries. For Rousseau he had, 
of course, a profound admiration. “He is an 
eagle, I but a twittering lark,” is the splendidly 
generous tribute which sends Rousseau certainly 
into the list. Among moderns, it is natural 
that Daubigny was pleasant to the master 
whom he so admirably resembled. “I thank 
Heaven I have lived in the same century as 
that great painter,” said Corot, and we remem- 
ber that he was also a great friend. And 
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Dupré seemed to him “the Beethoven of land- 
scape painters.” 

That Millet was not among his own particular 
Masters could hardly be forgiven him, but those 
injustices among contemporaries are matters of 
rule, almost. He said of him: “A good man, 
but his work is strange country to me; I am lost 
in it; I am too much at home in my own haunts. 
I can see great knowledge, air, depth in it ; but it 
frightens me. I like my own little music better. 
New art reaches me with difficulty. Only lately, 
and after having been long out of touch with him, 
have I learned to understand Eugéne Delacroix, 
whom I now look upon as a great painter.” 

That Millet had a like difficulty in knowing 
his Corot to the full is less surprising. He wrote 
to Sensier of it in 1858: ‘“‘Do not think I do not 
like the Corot, but what particularly struck me 
about it was that it has the look of being done by 
one who, rather ignorant of painting, does the 
best he can in his great desire to do well ; it is as 
if he was discovering the art all over again for 
himself.” Eight years later he could say, at 
least, that “ Corot’s landscapes are very beautiful, 
but show nothing new.” 

“ Boudin, le vot des ciels!”” Corot is reported by 
Boudin’s biographer to have exclaimed before a 
pastel of Le Havre sea and sky. It is also said 


that he persuaded its reluctant author to part — 
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with it; but as it was at a date when Corot’s 
admiration was no light distinction, and Boudin 
the man to know to the full the value of his 
praise, it may be that the struggle was not a hard 
one. It were impossible for Corot not to like 
Boudin ; to do so was like picking flowers on the 
roadside ; to admire Millet, like a stern adventure 
after eidelweiss. Like Millet, the Impression- 
ists were hardly invited to his affection. Manet 
not unnaturally shocked him, and Monet he did 
not understand. Wide and diverse appreciation 
is a distracting talent to possess, and a man of 
So persistent and individual a genius as Corot is 
seldom bothered with catholicity of taste. The 
man of taste, or many distractions, does not leave 
behind him a life’s work so single-hearted and 
uninvolved. 

Corot was one of Mlle. Berthe Morisot’s 
first advisers. From him she went to Manet’s 
studio to be his pupil and his brother’s wife. It 
had been easy for him to come into touch with 
the Ecole des Batignolles through her, had he 
wished it. 

Corot, as a godfather, met another woman 
painter, Rosa Bonheur, as a godmother, at a 
christening in 1872, and saluted her. « No,” he 
afterwards said, “I don’t like that woman in 
man’s clothes! Why cannot she paint and 


remain a woman? Look at Mme. Henriette 
os 
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Browne and Mlle. Jacquemart. Never mind, I 
kissed the young woman in her on that occa- 
sion!” 

For Harpignies his admiration was great and 
active. Shall the chapter of his ‘‘ Charities ” or 
that of his ‘“‘ Masters” have the record of the 
purchase, for 1,000 francs, of two water-colours 
by that adorable painter ? Harpignies has told 
M. Moreau-Nélaton that it was the first large 
cheque that came the way of his studio. ‘I 
would have been satisfied with a pound or two,” 
said he. To ‘Charities,’ at any rate, belongs 
the story of long afternoons in the sale-room, 
when the works of young men, and not always 
of young masters, were being sold by auction. 
Corot’s presence as a bidder gave courage to 
the room, and dealers would nod against his nod 
and pay a price beyond their usual discretion. 

For d’Aligny—of whom the pretty tale is that 
he discovered Corot at work in the Coliseum in 
Rome, recognised the master at once, and that 
evening announced his genius to the Caffe Lepre 
group—Corot had, in those early days, at least 
a sincere admiration. M. Hanoteau, who went 
with him to d’Aligny’s studio, tells, with sur- 
prise, of Corot’s timidity in d’Aligny’s presence. 
He behaved as it is expected of a little English 


boy to behave when in the presence of a George 


Hirst ; but d’Aligny is somewhat a pale hero for 
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our master. We are better pleased when we hear 
him saying: “ My picture, ‘Evening’; I love it, 
I love it!” 

The year 1870, of great disturbance, began 

with some little rebellion in the Salon. And 
Corot, urged by his friend La Rochenoire, sided 
with the rebels. He somewhat stupidly did not 
see that changes were necessary in the constitu- 

tion of the Salon only because of the Impres- 
sionists. They were the disturbing force; and 
although Corot gave his name to the petition 
that asked for a reconstruction that was to give 
them power, he crossed out Manet’s name from 
the list of painters who it was proposed should 
form the executive body under the new scheme. 
Though still incredibly poor, the circle of the 
Café Guerbois was diligent in its meetings and 
growing stronger in its influence. 

Corot crossed out Edouard Manet’s name ; 
what would not sentiment give to know that he 
substituted Claude Monet’s? But Corot seems 
to have been more or less ignorant of Claude 
Monet's two great claims upon him—his splendid 
art and his extreme poverty. Sentiment again 
yearns to hear that he bought for, say, a thou- 
sand francs, a canvas from Monet, greatest and 
poorest of Impressionists. Manet was compara- 
tively wealthy, but he cut but a poor figure as a 
patron. When it is remembered that he was at 
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the time enriching his own art from the study of 
Monet’s, a letter of 1875 makes peculiar reading. 
It is addressed to M. Duret: “I went to see 
Monet yesterday. I found him at his wits’ end 
for funds. He asked me if I knew of a purchaser 
for ten to twenty of his pictures, a¢ choice, for 
100 francs each. Would you care to do business 
with me, each of us spending, say, 500 francs? 
He will be the last to hear that we are the 
buyers. I thought of a dealer ora collector, but 
I foresee the possibility of a refusal. Unfortu- 
nately, only those who know, like us, can make 
an excellent speculation and at the same time 
help a man of talent. Answer as soon as pos- 
sible, or make an appointment. Amiti¢s!—E. 
MANET.” 

A Monet, “at choice,” now fetches 10,000 
francs. Manet had asked, in 1865, when the 
younger man first exhibited in the Salon, “Who 
is this Monet, who makes his name look like 
mine, and profits by the stir I make?” Claude 
Monet was afterwards always careful to use his 
Christian name. Did he exact the same treat- 


ment when, ten years later, Manet’s work had © 


come to bear a resemblance to his own? 

“Ah, Messieurs les artistes modernes, God is 
not pleased with you; far from pleased. How 
could He be? He gives you Nature and you 
spoil it,” is a general indictment that can be 
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applied where you will. And, after all, Corot is 
not a man of Masters, ancient or modern: 

“We must go into the fields, not into the 
galleries. The Muse is in the woods ; she needs 
silence ; she no longer haunts the Quartier Pois- 
sonnicre. Let us leave the concerts of the Con- 
servatoire for the song of the birds. I am going 
to the country. When, in July, I bury my nose 
in the hazels, I shall be fifteen years old. It is 
good, it breathes of love.” 

M. Moreau-Nélaton ascribes to the Emperor 
personally the rescuing of Corot from the slights 
of his fellow-artists. While they rewarded him 
with a second-class medal—Cabanel, Gérdme, 
Meissonier, Breton, Pils, Robert Fleury, and 
many others, at the same time being more highly 
honoured—Napoleon III. decorated him with 
the cross of an Officzer of the Legion. 

Barye was impatient for honours for Corot, 
and when Corot was asked if he approved of his 
friend’s pushing his interest in high places, he 
said ‘‘ No,” and, pointing to his easel, “all my 
happiness is there. I have gone my own way 
without deviation, and a long time without success. 
It has come in the end, and is a compensation for 
the loss of youth, and I am the most happy of 
men. Nevertheless I am pleased to know Barye’s 


_ high opinion ; it is worth having.” 


But when honours came unsolicited, no man 
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took them with more pleasure or more respect. 
‘‘T must hurry and paint good pictures, so that 
it cannot be said that I have stolen it,” he said 
when he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. And when he got a second decoration 
he would not wear the two together, for fear of 
the one scratching the other. 

Corot’s convalescence was pleasant enough. 


‘T said to Health, ‘Come, little one, come,’ and 


she came back to me,” he explained. He spent 
the spring of 1868 with Daubigny, and among 
his fellow-guests was Daumier. The bare walls 


of the studio have provoked yet another Don 


Quixote from the caricaturist, who is a painter- 
in-chief to the court of Cervantes’ hero. It was 
part and parcel of Daumier’s mood to be most 
moved by a character who is ridiculous as well 
as pathetic. As he has a passion for Don 
Quixote, we may presume at least a tenderness 


for the more abject of the creatures of his own 


pencil. Don Quixote being on one wall, the 
other was intolerably naked. Corot put the 


cloak of his paint about it. From there he went, — 
not quite directly, to Ville d’Avray, and Paris — 
knew him too. Rheumatism kept him in his 


studio, busy with models. 
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HE musket that was bought in 1870 was 

innocent of powder and shot. Is there 
record that Corot ever killed? I fancy he was 
like the English poet who, when he died in 1907, 
was acquitted of the one capital charge that 
might have been made against him, for then 
was made known a hair-shirt of diseases which 
must surely have despatched him sooner but 
for his reputed poison—laudanum. The same 
poet it was who would not kill even the wasp 
(a thing he most detested) fallen in and out 
of a treasured glass of sauterne—the wasp’s 
drunkenness provoked him to ridiculous con- 
tempt but not to execution. And is it not 
reasonable to spare an inebriated wasp while 
Mr. Meredith would hesitate, it is reported, 
to destroy even a cholera germ? It is no 
militarist who said: “If I were a king or an 


emperor, and had at my door a military guard, 
279 
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I would rid myself of it as quickly as possible, 
and it would be to my enemies, if I had any, I 
would make a present of them,” or, ‘“‘ The concert 
of birds! Compared to that, and Nature’s 
quietudes, what are the little, unenduring 
tempests made by man?” (1871). Corot’s musket 
was but one among many shouldered by artists. 
Corot carried his only in his studio; but Reg- 
nault was one in a sorvtze, and was killed. 
Bastien Lepage fought in the field; Manet saw 
some sort of service, but his campaigning, I 
imagine, was directed as much against Meissonier, 
by ill-luck colonel of his regiment, as against 
the Prussians; and Bazille, one of the Café 
Guerbois group, was killed in action. 

“J took refuge in a painting: I think I had 
gone mad without that,” said Corot. It was the 
old “preoccupation of landscape” over again. 
He contributed six thousand francs towards a 
scheme for the Lzbération du Territoire. He 
was bitterly disappointed when it fell through. 
“T paid it joyously, for if I could no longer paint, 
putting little branches in my skies and manu- 
facturing air for the skylarks to breathe, it 
seemed to me that I would presently fall down 
stark dead.” 

“Yes, we have certainly suffered,” wrote Corot 
after the siege. And it had been more than an 
adventure: it had been a nightmare. One 


eee entities, 
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morning he awoke to scribble down upon a piece 
of paper Paris as he had seen it in a flaming 
dream—a ruin. Nor could he tolerate the 
thought of Ville d’Avray occupied by the 
Prussians. They were cutting down his trees 
for firewood, and it was no mere national pride 
that mortified him: he loved the trees. 

The siege put no term to his charities. His 
friend, M. Chardin, writes: ‘During the siege, 
I saw at his house an unfortunate painter without 
any talent, whom he had taken in from pity. He 
not only fed and clothed and warmed poor M., 
but carried his delicacy to the point of buying, 
through an intermediary, the poor devil’s wretched 
daubs.” 

Corot was fetched from Paris to Arras and to 
Douai by M. Robaut just before the reign of the 
Commune. He painted and was content, and 
on his return to his sister and Ville d’Avray, he 
was again in the best of spirits. “I am going to 
Ville d’Avray,” he wrote, ‘to rest—while working. 
Remember, I have only thirty years more to 
live—more, if you add the four to the hundred 
—and that will go in no time! Seventy have 
gone already, and it seems to me as if they had 
been as swift as the journeys one makes in a 
dream. I cannot squander the rest, which will 
pass even more quickly.” 

But Corot was now an old man, and being 
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cared for. He had to evade wooden contrivances 
to keep his feet from the damp earth while he 
painted, and to refuse, or grimace at and accept, 
various attentions fitting to his condition. He 
was, perhaps, less abroad in the early morning ; 
but still he was out of bed before his fellows. If 
he did not rise to greet the morning landscape, 
he was up early to seek the company of Thomas 
a Kempis. 

A hot-water bottle anda young woman with an 
umbrella were now part of his painting para- 
phernalia, but only when he stayed with friends, 
solicitous for his old age. All the while he was 
refusing to grow old. “I paint like a man of 
seventy,” he had lately written to a friend, mean- 
ing that three-score and ten years meant nothing 
to him, and that his work was as successful as 


ever. 
The next year, and the next, find him with 
the same insatiable appetite for work. ‘I must 


hurry: there is not much time,” he would say, 
still in the mood of the saying: “I run from 
valley to valley making sketches, I live for my 
masterpiece; for nothing but to paint that.” 
His chief distractions were the weddings and 
the christenings and funerals of the many 
nephews and nieces (and he was uncle to all 
the nephews and nieces of his circle) who 
found time to marry, give birth, and die during 
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his long life. Funerals were frequent in these 
days. 

In July, 1872, Corot revisited Rouen, the 
scene of such education as was his, with M. 
Robaut, who was now his constant companion. 
And this was the year of the great photograph- 
ing. We owe to it the possession of records of 
every picture, study, and sketch that was in 
Corot’s studio. In that studio was the accumu- 
lation of a whole career, the accumulation of an 
enthusiast, the accumulation of Corot himself. 
Mr. Staats Forbes’s seventy Corots were nothing 
in comparison. Corot had outdone all the 
collectors of Corots. 

M. Chardin, who wrote a paper for Putnam’s 
Monthly full of first-hand reminiscences of his 
friend, gives the following account of Corot’s 
studio and his soup in 1872: 

“T went to No. 58, rue Paradis Poissonniére, 
where Corot then had his studio. I asked the 
concierge if Corot was in. ‘Well, that’s as it is,’ 
she replied. ‘Have you made an appointment ?’ 
‘No,’ I answered, ‘ but M. Corot told me recently 
that I might go to see him whenever I wanted 
to.’ ‘Then go up.’ 

“J at once climbed up the four flights, sought 
in vain for a bell, knocked, but received no 
answer. I returned to the conczerge to inform 
her of my disappointment. She replied that she 
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had a key, picked it out from a huge bunch, and 
I went up again filled with hope; but the key 
would not go into the lock and I was obliged to 
return it. ‘I must, then,’ I said, ‘write a letter 
to M. Corot which you will give him, for I must 
positively speak to him this morning.’ ‘ Your 
letter will be of no use,’ she replied, ‘the door 
will not be opened for me any more than for 
you. If you want my advice you will wait till 
eleven o'clock. It is the time M. Corot takes 
his soup, and Mlle. Adéle, his servant, takes it 
to him.’ It was then ten o’clock, and I had still 
an hour to wait in a deluge of rain. I walked up 
and down the street, and when eleven o'clock 
struck, on a neighbouring church clock, I saw a 
stout woman carrying something heavy in a cloth 
tied at the four corners. I guessed that it was 
Mlle. Adéle and followed her. Having gone up 
the stairs behind her without being seen, I 
entered the studio on her heels. 

«“ As soon ashe saw me, Corot cried: ‘ Tell me, 
Amateur, do you know the secret? You smelled 
my onion soup, I'll bet. Will you have some?’ 
During this time Mlle. Adéle had taken the vast 
soup tureen from the cloth, and filled two soup 
plates with thick hot soup. ‘There, do you 
see,’ said Corot, ‘that is my ration. Two plates 
full like that fill the stomach full, I assure you. 
One could build a house with my soup!’ While 
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Corot was swallowing his first plateful, a thin 
woman, who had just finished a sitting, put on 
her dress in a corner. ‘Tell me, my beauty,’ 
cried Corot, ‘will you have some of my soup? 
It is good and hot. But no, youare too haughty. 
You scorn onion soup, and love better to look 
at your face in the glass! Women are all the 
same, since the time of our Mother Eve, who let 
herself be tempted by a rattlesnake!’ He then 
attacked the second plate of soup, and at the last 
spoonful heaved a deep sigh, as of a man satisfied. 
Then taking the soup tureen, still half full, he 
passed it to the poor dauber, M. ‘Here, my 
good fellow,’ said Corot, ‘apply that to your 
stomach ; it will strengthen your nerve.’ With 
the voracity of a hound, M. took the tureen in 
one hand, a spoon in the other, and swallowed 
the rest of the soup. ‘Now that the stomach 
is full,’ said Corot, ‘let us light our pipes,’ 
and singing at the top of his voice, he filled 
a briar-wood pipe which he took from his 
pocket.” 

He is still robust in his portraits; Ernest 
Chesneau describes a sight of him in 1873: 

“Walking the galleries of the Champs-Elysées, 
with the strong step of a countryman, big, thick- 
set, robust in his ample vedzngote of blue; his 
colour animated; newly shaved, in a collar of 
stout linen, tied round with a stock of black 
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satin; his eye clear and lively, his lip heavy, 
good-natured, humorous; his hat rather on the 
back of his head, showing a forehead framed 
in white hair, the aged master seemed to be 
promised many days and years of life; he 
recalled the glorious old age of Titian.” 
Although he could wear a mask of robustness, 
Corot’s health was finally faltering, and his 
friends knew it. He held an exhibition, and 
he was great in the Salon; but he failed to 
get the Grand Medal which had been expected 
for him, for the second time, this year. It was 
a moment, then, for his friends to make a tribute 
to him, ere they were too late, and in May, after 
the usual banquet of Salon artists, the following 
letter was despatched by M. Henri Dumesnil : 


‘““CuerR Monsieur Corot,—All, and I in par- 
ticular, regretted your absence at the dinner. 
You were much missed, and, to show that you 
were not forgotten, a toast in your honour was 
proposed by Francgais—you will know in what 
sense—and Chevenard seconded it with some- 
thing of this sort, ‘The greatest distinction a 
painter can know is to call himself Corot : that 
says everything,’ only he turned it better than 
that. Applause was not wanting, I can assure 
you, and I received the welcome commission 
of conveying to you an account of the toast 
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and the expression of the regard and friend- 
ship of all the undersigned. 
‘““CHEVENARD, P. pE Musset, FRANCAIS, 
Martout, Leroy, A. Mitiet, Lan- 
DELLE, Busson, Hanotrau, CAROLUS 
Duran, A. VIOLLET-LE-Duc, Duvu- 
MESNIL. 
“Paris, May 29, 1874” 


The answer ran :— 
“*COUBRON, ce 3 juin, 1874 
“My pear Dumesnit,—How much I have 
felt your kindly remembrance: you will tell all my 
comrades and friends who signed how dear their 
complimentary sympathy is to me; and _par- 
ticularly to Busson, who has been faithful to 
me to the fim de lopération. Thanks, thanks, 
dear friend, for your charming attentions. TZout 
a vous. “C. Coror” 


The medal was struck, a banquet arranged. 
Geoffroy de Chaume made the medal; Marcotte, 
a friend since school-time, led the ailing painter 
into the hall of the Grand Hotel, where three 
or four hundred persons were gathered. The 
presentation speech was over in a minute— 
‘‘Messieurs, there will be no speaking; there 
is too much to say about the artist and the man; 
this medal will speak for us”—for it was evident 
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that Corot was a failing man, too ill to sit for 
long with them. A toast was proposed, and 
Corot thanked the assembly through his neigh- 
bour: “Ox est bien heureux de se sentir aimé 
comme ca.” And that was the end. 

It snowed in the winter of 1874, but Corot, 
aged seventy-eight, stood long hours in the 
cemetery of Montparnasse, during the interment 
of d’Aligny. Montparnasse carried his memory 
back to other city hills—the seven of Rome, 
where d’Aligny had been his companion. It was 
eight o’clock of a winter morning, and Corot 
braved out the long and most cold ceremony, 
although Mme. d’Aligny was anxious to rescue 
him and send him to shelter. But with the snow 
blowing into his white hair, he refused, saying 
it was his duty, and a sacred one, to attend. 
That was the spirit of Corot’s faithfulness to all 
the ties and associations of his life. As a son, 
so was he as a friend. 

Albert Wolff pictures him, as if from the life, 
at Ville d’Avray, in the dusk of his days. He 
wrote, in 1884: ‘Only nine years ago one could 
still, on summer days, see one of the most 
touching spectacles an artist has ever given to 
his time. An old man, come to the completion 
of a long life, clothed in a blouse, sheltered 
under a parasol, his white hair aureoled in 
reflections, sat, attentive as a scholar, trying 
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to surprise some secret of nature that had 
escaped him for seventy years, smiling at the 
chatter of the birds, and every now and again 
throwing them the bar of a song, as happy to 
live and enjoy the poetry of the fields as he 
had been at twenty. Old as he was, this great 
artist still hoped to be learning; for half a 
century he had been studying the works of 
creation, and every day they made a revelation 
to him; for, thought this old man, there can 
never be an absolute mastery in art, and a life- 
time is not long enough to study all the varieties 
and all the expressions of the face of the earth.” 
“Two good studies must be made,” he said, 
“or I will break my palette and brushes.” 

The death of his sister broke many ties with 
the past. He seems, from the time he brought 
his old hand to trace her deathbed features, to 
have been less securely bound to life. Millet’s 
death came soon after; just in time for Corot 
to do his last great charity. He sent a big 
subscription to the collection made in favour of 
the widow. His main regret in dying was that 
death put a period to his charities. The shutting 
of his purse pained him more than the shutting of 
his paint-box. 

Three weeks before his death he said to 
Robaut: ‘You have no idea of the things I 
could paint now. I see what I have never seen 

U 
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before. It seems to me that I could never 
before have been able to make a sky. That 
which is before me is much rosier, profounder, 
more transparent. Ah, if I could show you 


these immense horizons!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE END 


és MUST go, I know,” said Corot. “I know 

it, but I do not want to believe it; in 
spite of myself, I go on hoping ’””—and later, 
“T have nearly come to a complete resignation, 
but it is not easy. I have worked hard for it.” 
And “I hope with all my heart there will be 
painting in heaven.” 

To Dumesnil, not long before his death, he 
made his admirable speech: “I have nothing to 
complain of in my condition; rather would I give 
praise. I have known health for seventy-eight 
years, and the love of nature and of painting ; 
my family were fine people ; I have enjoyed good 
friends, and the belief that I have injured no one. 
My lot in life has been excellent, and, far from 
reproaching my destiny, I am grateful.” And at 
another time: “If I have done anything well, it 
is because the Lord has sent down a little angel 


to help me.” He was on good terms with him- 
291 
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self, and familiar as a Herrick or a Tabb with 
his unfrowning Deity. 

The Abbé Jouveau was an old friend. Corot 
remembered Rome for him, making a drawing 
in 1874 of the Tiber, with the Castle of 
St. Angelo, and the river running between the 
muddy slopes which have since been tidied 
away into parapets and embankments ; and his 
last drawing, a portrait of his priest, he also 
made for the Curé of Coubron. It is dated 
January 25, 1875. On February 8th he sent 
for his friend. On the 11th he received the 
Last Sacraments. The priest left his bedside 
saying, “I have never known a man like 
that!” On the 22nd of February, at eleven at 
night, he died. Robaut, Daubigny, Adéle, his 
housekeeper, his nephews and nieces, and his 
priest were with him during the last days. 

We quote M. A. Viollet-le-Duc’s account of the 
funeral service in the Journal des Débats : “ We 
are come from assisting at the obsequies of the 
celebrated painter, Corot. He was accorded the 
funeral of a great celebrity. The popularity he 
had earned for himself by his genius drew an 
immense crowd to the mazson mortuatre of the 
Church of St. Eugéne. Traffic in the adjoining 
streets was held up, and the procession on its 
way from the rue du Faubourg Poissonniére to 
the church was respectfully and feelingly saluted 
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by the crowd. The coffin was covered with 
flowers, and the gold medal struck in his honour 
by his friends and pupils, with the Cross of an 
officier of the Legion of Honour, were placed 
upon a velvet cushion. In a few moments the 
three aisles of the church were crowded, the 
transepts being already occupied by women deep 
in mourning. We have seldom seen a more 
touching and imposing ceremony, one at which 
everybody who assisted gave witness to the 
esteem, affection, and regret so well deserved. 
Unfortunately, an untoward and vexatious in- 
cident came to disturb it. After the Credo, 
M. le Curé mounted the pulpit. Although 
surprised (it is not the custom to give dis- 
courses in church, even at funeral ceremonies), 
the congregation supposed that they were to be 
present at the announcement of some bequest by 
Corot in favour of the poor of the parish. But 
nothing of the kind. M. le Curé gave neither 
a funeral oration nor a simple homage to the 
virtues of the dead man, but an _ indictment. 
After announcing that Corot had confessed on 
the 6th of February and received the Last 
Sacraments a few days later, he said, ‘ Yester- 
day I looked through all the Paris papers, and, 
in the universal concert of praise given to the 
artist and the man, only one said that he was 
religious, and not one dared to state that he died 
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a Christian. There you have a sign of the 
times, a mark of the degradation of the people.’ 
Here there were several low murmurs in the 
congregation, and many signs of impatience. 
Doubtless, these manifestations were to be re- 
gretted; the time and place should have been 
respected. But why did M. le Curé, perceiving 
the feelings of the congregation, not take the 
hint and stop? Why did he continue on the 
same complaining and provocative note, running 
the risk of exasperating a portion of the con- 
gregation to the point of protestations; and, 
above all, why disturb the touching character 
of the ceremony with recriminations? It was 
quite obvious that there were very few practising 
Catholics, many sceptics, and possibly Free- 
thinkers, present; but all should have been at 
one in silence, sympathy, and grief. The ad- 
monition of M. le Curé of St. Eugéne was, at 
best, quite useless. Everybody there knew 
Corot well, and had no need to consult the 
papers to learn that he died a good Catholic. 
They knew that he died a Christian in the best 
meaning of that word—like the Evangelist, full 
of good works. Another incident put an end to 
the disorder caused by the unfortunate harangue. 
A poor idiot, excited, evidently, by the disorder, 
got up on a chair, and gave vent to such cries 
that the attention of the public was distracted. 
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The Curé then decided to leave the pulpit, and 
the service was proceeded with. The reguzem, 
however, sung by Faure, did not succeed in 
calming the general excitement. After the 
Mass, the body was taken to the East cemetery, 
followed by the crowd. Four landscape painters 
held the cordons du poéle—MM. Jules Dupré, 
Oudinot, Lavielle, and Karl Daubigny, the last 
named taking by deputy the place of his father, 
who was ill. M. de Chenneviéres, Director of 
the Beaux-Arts, spoke some eloquent and noble 
words at the graveside.” 

There the speaker was allowed, without being 
hissed, to end his address thus: “Corot and 
Millet, two patriarchs, exalted interpreters of 
the ideal in nature! The one read the Bible 
that he might be helped by its austere and 
powerful picture of the shepherd and the 
labourer, the other praised, in his immortal 
works, the heavens, the birds, and the trees of 
God.” Even so much would have been in- 
tolerable, one supposes, in a pulpit! And all 
the while one remembers two sayings of Corot’s 
own, the one that whenever he painted well it 
was because God sent an angel down to his 
studio, and the other that there was no honour 
to be won on earth equal to that of a Sister 
of Charity. 

Corot died wonderfully rich in_ tributes. 
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Though an Emperor bought his pictures for 
an Empress, and all the painters he himself 
admired gave him admiration, these were not 
his riches. A chance Curé and a Sister of 
Charity could do more for him than a Napoleon. 
Royalty had not the lucky inspiration to give 
him the title of the “St. Vincent de Paul of 
Painting,” with which the chance Curé, met in 
the fields, and unconscious that he was naming 
the saint of Corot’s particular admiration, greeted 
him; nor could a crowned Eugénie do for him 
that which a Sister of Charity had the rare spirit 
to perform. She, one of an Order whom he 
thought glorious in good works, crowned him 
with laurel leaves. It was while he was staying 
in the house of a friend, and pupil, at Port Marly 
in 1872. Corot, as usual, had found favour with 
the many children of the household, and he was 
present at a prize-giving by the nuns of the 
district. One of the Sisters—she is a nameless 
proxy for us all—had manufactured crowns 
for the little girls, and when she had crowned 
them, she turned to Corot and set her laurels 
on his white head. His regalia went back 
with him to Paris, crushed into his little port- 
manteau, but greatly treasured. 
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